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The Growth of School Loyalty. 


By JAMES BUCKHAM. 


A bright-faced boy in a military school uniform walked 
briskly down the street of a New England city. His car- 
riage was erect and graceful, his shoulders squared and 
thrown back, his head well poised, his step elastic and firm. 
The boy’s whole bearing showed wholesome pride, self- 
respect, and the consciousness of representing something 
honorable and worthy. “There goes,” said his teacher, 
pointing to the jaunty figure, “a good example of the 
modern schoolboy,—a result of the institutional esprit de 
corps which our educators have been trying to develop for 
the last twenty years. Three years ago that same boy 
came to school unwillingly, without interest in his studies 
or his school associations, a dull, lagging, reluctant, un- 
ambitious, compulsory pupil. See the change since then! 
—and all brought about by the cultivation of that school 
pride and school loyalty which, our educators have wisely 
decided, are the best means for rousing an interest in 
school life and work among children, and especially 
among boys.” 

The point was so well illustrated and enforced by this 
living example of school pride and loyalty that it seemed 
to me worth further investigation and study. The result 
is that I have become most thoroly convinced of the in- 
calculable value, as mental stimulus and moral helpfulness, 
of the esprit de corps, the school loyalty, so assiduously 
fostered in our modern educational institutions, both pub- 
lic and private. 

I well remember what opposition there was, at first, to 
the introduction into our public schools of military train- 
ing, and the adoption of uniforms and implements suggest- 
ing militarism. It was contended that the warlike spirit 
thus cultivated in our youth was demoralizing and retro- 
gressive, a survival of barbarism; that the time was past 
for breeding soldiers or perpetuating the spirit that finds 
its satisfaction in armed force and bloodshed. Aside 
from the untimeliness and foolishness of this objection, 
as demonstrated by recent historical events, those who 
advanced it seem to me to have entirely misapprehended 
both the purpose and the practical results of the intro- 
duction of military training into our American schools. 
It was not, primarily, for the purpose of cultivating the 
warlike spirit, or producing a large body of young men 
trained from boyhood in military tactics. Such consider- 
ations might well and wisely have been subsidiary ; but 
the main purpose was to unite the pupils of our schools 
in an organization that would rouse and stimulate in them 
a certain institutional pride and loyalty, a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the reputation and showing of the school 
they represented. This feeling, it was believed, would 
remove much, perhaps all, of the indifference and lack of 
real interest so conspicuous among schoolboys of a gen- 
eration ago. And the facts certainly seem to have sus- 
tained the assumption. 

The change, of course, is not entirely due to the intro- 
duction into our schools of military organization and 
training. Other agencies of a similar character have 
been employed to foster the same institutional spirit. No 
one thing, perhaps, has done quite so much as athletics 
to rouse and deepen school loyalty. And it seems to me 
that our educators have been eminently wise and far- 
sighted in ignoring, as a rule, the conservative outcry 
against athletics, and judiciously encouraging their 
growth so far as it was consistent with scholarship and 


freedom from professionalism and brutality. It is unde- 
niable that certain fine, manly, ennobling characteristics 
are developed by the practice of athletics; and not the 
least among them are the chivalry, the devotion, the loy- 
alty to alma mater that characterize every school where 
manly out-of-door, competitive sports are made much of. 

Whatever puts the individual into the background, and 
exalts and magnifies the institution of which he is a mem- 
ber, helps to feed this intense and wholesome spirit of loy- 
alty, that is doing so much for the American school. As 
you magnify the institution, you stimulate the pupil to 
become more and more worthy of it. Loyalty has always 
been one of the most effective spurs to personal service and 
achievement. Teach your pupils to be proud of their 
— and you will never lack occasion to be proud of 
them. 


WEF 
Aphorisms on Manual Training. II. 


By Supt. W. N. HAILMANN, Dayton, Ohio. 


Older metaphysics contended for an intrinsic antagon- 
ism between thought and feeling, holding that the two 
exclude each other. To modern psychology, both lie in 
the same conscious act. As light and heat are born on 


‘ the same ray, so thought and feeling are born at the same 


moment, when the first impression becomes the first sen- 
sation. Thought is the ‘light; feeling the warmth. 
Thought beholds, and feeling rejoices or turns aside. 
The true, the beautiful, the good—in so far as we are 
concerned—owe their value to feeling. For thought, 
truth and error, good and evil, beauty and its opposite 
are equally attractive; feeling alone can turn them into 
life or keep them out of it. Thought makes us wealthy, 
feeling makes usrich. Yet without the wealth of thought, 
feeling could not raise us from poverty. Without thought, 
feeling is blind; without feeling, thought is dead. Thus 
the two do not exclude, but supplement each other. 
Thougnt finds what feeling seeks. Feeling holds fast 
what thought seizes. Both are one in efficient life. 

Yet these two, thought and feeling, are unthinkable 
without the hand. The hand first taught man to separ- 
ate himself in thought and feeling from his environment, 
to find himself, as it were, and to make the world his 
world. The hand first taught him to distinguish in thought 
and feeling between the inner and the outer, between the 
psychical and the physical, between his soul and his body. 
In short, it is the hand that enables man to feel and teaches 
him to think. (23 ==" 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that the 
Latin manus for hand and the English man are derived 
from practically the same Aryan. root ma, which in the 
case of manus means the measurer and in the case of 
man, the thinker. The significance of this becomes ap- 
parent when we consider that thinking is a mental meas- 
uring, just as measuring is a manual thinking, 


Manual Activity Essential to Intellectual Development. 


Manual activity is essential to mental development, both 
inward and outward. As the seat of the sense of touch 
and of the more delicate phases of the muscular sense, 
the hand is man’s principal dependence in the exploration 
of his objective world, in discovery and experiment. 

It is equally essential in the arrangement and modifica- 
tion, in the subjection and control of his environment 
with reference to individual and social requirements of 
existence and comfort. 
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It is indispensable in the work of self-expression, on 
which rests every step in the upward and outward devel- 
opment of man and in the onward evolution of the race. 
Every phase of the mental and spiritual emancipation of 
man from the thraldom of material necessity, from the 
inertias of heredity and from the tyranny of animalism 
depends in its ultimate realization on effective manual do- 
ings: 

For this we need no clearer proof than the origin of 
language, that wonderful engine of thought and mental 
achievement. Comparative philology shows beyond a 
doubt that in its primitive roots, language rests on man- 
ual activity, on simplest doing with the hands unaided 
even by tools, on combinations of sounds symbolizing such 
acts as rubbing, scratching, digging with the hands, bor- 
ing, holding, and the like. 

You all remember the marvelous history of the Sanskrit 
root mar laid bare by Max Mueller. To this root, which origi- 
nally meant rubbing between the fingers, he refers the 
Latin molo and the German malen, to grind; the German 
mahlen, meaning to paint; the molar teeth; the Latin 
mollis, soft; the Greek melas, black; and consequently 
our melancholy; the French marteau, the hammer, and our 
own mortar and mill; Mars, the god of war, and mors, 
death, both relentless grinders of mortal men; mare, the 
sea, grinding the shore; marsh, murder, mellow, meal, mor- 
bid, nightmare and many others. 

Other equally significant lists might be adduced. I 
confine myself to but one more. From a Sanskrit root 
skar, meaning originally to scratch with the finger nail, 
we have such words as scar, scratch, share, shear, sheer, 
shire, shore, scarce, score, scrip, scribble, the Latin scribo, 
the German schreiben and the French erire, all meaning 
to write; scarf, shred, and a host of others. 

Even the highest words in human speech are so derived. 
Speech itself points back to a root meaning to rattle ; liter- 
ature to the act of smearing ; thought to a putting or fitting 
together ; soul to the act of stirring or tossing about; and 
the very heavens to the act of bending. 


Fundamentality of Work. 


Two organs, tongue and hand, are given to man, by 
which he may make his thought manifest. By what he 
says and does, his hopes and purposes, his aspirations and 
ideals, his inner possibilities, become outer realities. In 
work and speech, whatever there is in man of thought and 
purpose is revealed to himself and to his fellows in the 
measure of his skill and their power of appreciation, and 
this latter, in its turn, depends upon their measure of 
skill. 

Thus, thinking, speaking, and doing—thought, speech, 
and work—are in their origin and development indissolu- 
bly interconnected. They are to each other somewhat 


in the relation of body and mind, essentially one—insep- ° 


arable phases of the one conscious soul-life of man. The 
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one is unthinkable without the other. Neglect or deteri” 


oration of the one is sure to bring about the deteriora- 
tion or decay of the other. 

In their interrelations, however, work appears pre-emi- 
nently as a social and thought as an individual activity, 
and language as the mediating link between the two. 
Thru language, the thought of the individual learns to 
make itself one with the thought of a social group in work 
which is invariably related to some common social inter- 
est. 

From these considerations it appears that manual train- 
ing as an educational factor has deeper roots than the 
transient industrial needs of our time. These roots lie 
in the eminent nature of man, in the demand for his full, 
all-sided development in individual and social relations. 
In this sense, manual training is as much a need of the 
professional and literary man, of the merchant and clerk, 
of the capitalist and landowner, as it is for the artist and 
artisan, the laborer and farmer. 

Indeed, among the high and holy thing of life, work is, 
perhaps, the highest. Without it the remaining phases 
of soul-life, thought and speech, have no meaning or 
reason for being. The very essence of work is creative- 
ness, the imposing of the law of the worker upon his en- 
vironment. 

Moreover, work imparts somewhat of its own character 
to all it touches. It projects into the material things of 
this world the creative spirit which is its soul, spiritual- 
izes them, as it were, imparts to them value on a higher 
plane of being. 

Behold a lump of hideous coal, and note the wonderful 
transformations it undergoes in the hands of work. Note 
how beneath the magic touch of work, the shapeless block 
of marble shines forth the living embodiment of some 
deep yearning, some high ideal of beauty, a Galatea 
charmed into life to crown her maker’s love. 

Work conquers the world for man, compels it to serve 
the spirit that dwells within him, makes it one with him. 
Without work, language and thought, brotherly love and 
the spiritual development of man are unthinkable. War 
and strife, human wretchedness and crime, ignorance and 
selfish greed have no keener foe than work. The very 
Savior of man is the carpenter’s son. 

It is true that in the trinity of full-life, thought and 
speech are indispensable, that work can not live alone. 
Yet work represents the ulimate of this trinity, that by 
which life endures and compels all other life to serve its 


law. 
(To be continued.) 


@ SF 
This number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent to the principals 
of all the large private schools of the couni ry to invite those who 
are not yet subscribers to become acquainted with its character 
and scope. The subscription price is $ 2.00 per year fer 50 weekly 
numbers. Many managers of private schools have found it to be a 
good investment to subscribe for all of their teachers. 
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FIRST STORY 


Floor plan of the Lois Durand Hall, Lake Forest College.—A dormitory for young women. (See view on page 192.) 
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Advertising a Private School. 
By CHARLES AUSTIN BATEs. 


The method of advertising a school should be a good 
deal like that of making a hare pie. 

In the pie formula “you must first catch your hare,” 
and in successfully advertising a school the first essential 
is a good school. ; 

A school is best advertised by its product. 

The graduates of a school advertise it not only by 
reason of their accomplishments or lack of accomplish- 
ments, but by reason of their good or ill will toward it. 

I believe that the general tone of a school and its so- 
cial characteristics are more important to the average 
parent, than details about the curriculum. 

Most parents will believe that the course of study and 
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What the average parent wants is a school that will 
make self-respecting, self-possessed, useful men and 
women of his children. 

Very few men and women have need in their social and 
business lives for any great amount of technical informa- 
tion or “book-learning.” If the school training they re- 
ceive is such as to give them general information, to 
brighten their wits, make their minds alert for what is 
going on about them, and above all things to keep both 
minds and bodies healthful, it has accomplished the best 
that can be demanded of it. 

It is the schools that do these things successfully that 
parents are looking for. : 

Just how and how much a school should advertise must 
of course be determined by its size and location. As in 
most businesses, it is better for a school to advertise too 
much than too little. 
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A preparatory school for college, technical school—or life. 
Splendidly 
for illustrated catalogue. 








the method of teaching in most schools are all right. 
What they more particularly care to know is the social 
and moral atmosphere with which their children will come 
in contact. These things are hard to tell in an adver- 
tisement or in a booklet, and yet they should be told, or 
at least plainly implied. 

A few years ago private school advertisements in mag- 
azines were nearly all alike, but now for the past two or 
three years these announcements have been growing and 
gaining in individuality. Considerably more attention 
has been given to the surroundings and social life of the 
school. 





" S§t. John’s School 


Military training; moral discipline. 
equipped, amply provided with the most modern educational appliances. Write 
COL. WM. VERBECKB, Principal, MANLIUS, N. Y. 


Adv. fromthe August Century. 


The cost of running a 
school is about the same 
whether there be forty 
pupils or sixty. If the 
capacity of the school is 
sixty, enough advertis- 
ing should be done to fill 
it. 

If the money received 
from forty pupils will 
pay the expenses of the 
school, then the amount 
of money paid by each 
additional pupil will be 
practically all net profit, 
and even if fifty per cent. 
of the amount paid must be expended for advertising in 
order to get the pupil, it would certainly be wise and 
profitable to spend the money. 

A good descriptive booklet or catalog is an absolute 
necessity for every school, however large or small. 

This catalog should be made complete. It should give 
every bit of information about the location of the school, 
the surroundings, architecture, furnishings, studies and 


’ 










‘methods of teaching, the opportunity afforded for recre- 


ation and amusement. If it be a boarding school, the 
character of the food and the way it is served should be 
given attention. 


9 tat eutastitamnrnnnte mornin 1” to nag, 


The Castle.—Main Building, Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls, Tarrytown, N.Y. (This illustration is given as showing the at- 
tractiveness of originality in a school building. 
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Photographs of the 
school, of its principal 
rooms, and probably of 
its jsurroundings, h ; : 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Editor of the Out- 


should find prominent took; and Mr. Chas. B. Hubbell, formerly 
places. Pres. Board of Education, New York City. 


MT. PLEASA 


~ SING=-SING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
my year. Refers to the Hon. Joseph 


Thorough military training combined with 


put. It is impossible to be the most careful instruction and the best and RG 


most helpful home influences. 


too explicit or to use Fifty minutes from New York. 


too many words, pro- Technical and Government Schools and _busi- 
vided the words are all ness. Completely equipped Library of 12,000 


volumes; gymnasium newly fitted out by Spald- 


used to convey infor- ing; Armory 50 ft. x 150 ft.; large playgrounds. 


mation about the The increase in numbers has compelled the 
Principals to open a Cottage Annex for the 
school. accommodation of large boys. Each boy 


. . receives individually our personal care. 
This catalog should For our beautifully illustrated Year Book, 


be sent in answer to address C.F. BRUSIE or A. T. EMORY, Prins. 


NT 


hoate, Ambassador to England; Dr. § 


Preparation for all Colleges, Universities, J 
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MILITARY ACADEMY _ 


es aad 


3 





replies from newspaper 
advertising, or to aselected list, or tv names furnished by 
present pupils or graduates. 

Before any advertising is done in magazines or news- 
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New York 
Military Academy. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson. 








This Academy is located upon its own 
beautiful estate ot thirty acres near the vil- 
lage of Cornwall-on-Hudson, in the Hudson 
River Highlands, four miles above West 
Point. Corawall has long been famous as a 
health resort, especially for sufferers from 
lung, throat and catarrhal troubles, and is a 
quiet residence village with no saloons or 
factories. The school, since its foundation, 
has been entirely free from malignant dis- 
ease and has never had an epidemic of any 
kind, All the water used comes from arte- 
sian wells bored far into the —— 
granite, and the milk is tested ——. an 
is the entire product of a regularly inspected 
dairy. 


The officers of the Academy believe they 
have demonstrated that a thorough military 
organization is conducive to the highest grade 
of scholastic work. The habits of prompt- 
ness, neatness and obedience formed by the 
cadets under such a system, and their mag- 
nificent physical condition, lead to a mental 
activity and discipline quite extraordinary. 
The Academy is primarily a preparatory 
school for college, and the thoroughness of 
the work of instruction is best attested by 
the fact that it is now represented by its 
graduates in the army, navy and over twenty 
of our best colleges and universities. The 
curriculum also includes an Academic course 
for boys who do not expect to enter college, 
and a Commercial course. 


The cadets, who represent families of 
culture and refinement, form a remarkably 
fine body of young men and boys, and come 
principally from the New England, Eastern 
and Middle Western States, though all sec- 
tions of the country are represented. 


Bard Hall, the department for young boys, 
is practically a separate institution. It has its 
own building, playgrounds and faculty, and 
is completely equipped for its work. 


Every provision is made for proper exer- 
cise ns amusement. The athletic field con- 
tains perfectly graded base-ball and foot-ball 
fields, tennis courts, cinder tracks, jumping 
pits, etc. The Golf Club maintains an 
excellent nine-hole course, and the Boat Club 
has a comfortable boat-house, shells and 
barge. All sports are conducted under ex- 
perienced athletes and coaches. 


The illustrated catalogue of the Academy 
will be sent upon application to the Superin- 
tendent. 
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papers, it must be determined from where it is most likely 
pupils will come. Itwould certainly be a waste of money 
for a military school in Kentucky to advertise largely for 
pupils from New York. A school in Kentucky should 
naturally look to Kentucky and the states immediately 
surrounding it for all of its pupils. This is true of any 
school anywhere, unless it be a particularly large and 
well-known institution. 

In this I am considering more particularly the board- 
ing school, because, naturally, schools that take no 
boarders must expect local pupils, and should advertise in 
local newspapers, if in newspapers at all. 

Schools of such size and location as seem to make the 
entire country their field of operation, may well afford to 
advertise liberally in magazines of the better class. 

I find three conspicuous advertisements in the Century 
Magazine for August. Each has its good points. 

The one of St. John’s school is easily the most promi- 
nent, but at the same time there is in it less of interest 
than in either of the others. There is practically no defi- 
nite information given in this advertisement, and it is 
published apparently with the object of merely inducing 
requests for the catalog. 

The advertisement of Mount Pleasant Military acade- 
emy is stronger because it gives more information, and it 
is made particularly effective by the prominence that it 
gives to the school’s references. 

The advertisement of the New York Military academy 
needs only a picture or two to make it a practically per- 
fect announcement of a boys’ school. 

By reading the three advertisements one is impressed 
with the idea that while the other schools may be first- 
rate and may have admirable equipment, the New York 
Military academy certainly has every convenience and 
every condition that a first-class school should possess. 
After reading its advertisement one is certain that this 
is a pretty good place for a boy to be, and that he is 
likely to go away from this school with a good body, good 
morals, and with an amount of learning proportionate to 
his abilities. 

That is the impression that a school advertisement 
should leave in the reader’s mind. Along with this im- 
pression will surely come the desire for more definite 
knowledge, and that will produce a request for a catalog. 

That ends the advertising. Thatis all advertising can 
do. It places the one who has in communication with 
the one who wants. The rest is usually a matter of 
prices and terms. 


New Jersey, Montclair. 
MONTCLAIR MILITARY 
ACADEMY. 


All study hours are under the direction of masters, 
who lend wise assistance and help boys to acquire 
the student habit. The classes are small, and each 
boy is made the subject of special study. Extensive 
playgrounds and a large gymnasium with a special 
instructor. Boys are prepared for any college or scien- 


tific school. Especially cordial relations with Prince- 


ton University. Catalogue on application to 


J. G. MacVicag, A. M., Head Master. 
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INDIANA, Indianapolis. 
Girls’ Classical School. 
18th year opens September 26, 1899. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. 
Eighteen instructors. Special courses. Mu- 
sic. Art. Physical Laboratory. Gymnasium. 
Household Science. Accommodations unex- 
celled. TuHeEoporeE L. SewaLt, Founder. 
May WriGuT SEwALL, Principal. 


Favorite Advertising Mediums of Pri- 
vate Schools. 


An extensive inquiry among private school principals 
reveals the interesting fact that the leading monthly 
magazines of the country are, by a majority of them, con- 
sidered the most profitable media for announcements. 
The Century Magazine seems to be the general favorite, 
to judge from the replies received. Harper’s Monthly vor of all-the-year-round advertising and notices in the de- 
follows ; the Review of Reviews and the Atlantic Monthly nominational weeklies. The sample advertisements 
received an equal number of votes. The sectarian schools given in this number are selected from the August 
and those depending for their supply of pupils upon par- number of the Century. A collection has been made 
ticular denominations declare almost unanimously in fa- from among the most striking ones. 
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If you would liké to know how The Castle looks 
inside and out, who are its students, how they live, 
and what they "study, an illustrated book of descrip- 
tion will be sent upon request. Write for illustrated 
circular * A,” 


Miss C, E. MASON, LL. M., 
| ‘Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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The boy who would win in 
the battle of life must pos- 
sess the best qualities of the 
soldier. The military training 
and discipline at Kenyon 
Military Academy inculcate 
habits of order, obedience, 
punctuality—enforce system- 
atic exercise, promote health 
and good manners. 
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Military Academy 


@ preparatory school of the / 
highest class, fits boys thor- 


oughly for college or busi- 
ness amidst beautiful and 
refined surroundings. 
Full particulars arecon- 
tained in our illustrat- 


















ed catalogue. Mailed 
on request. 
HILLS and WYANT, 
Regents, 
Gambier,0. 
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Mm € PREPARES FOR COLLEGE OR BUSINESS 


A Special advantages to those desiring to save 
BY i Fe time in preparation. 
® Assistance given each student in the prepara- 
& tion of lessons and in learning ow fo study. 
Dd a] 1, New building, modern conveniences. 
N-IVIF WA . 


THE and out-door sports of all seasons. 


BASIS OF WORK Wo. J. Betts, M. A. (Yale), Principal. 


Large, beautiful grounds, adapted for athletics 


STAMFORD CONN 
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nowered in 1896 to confer College Degrees. 
ed the School Sisters of Notre Dame, a re- 
ty of the Catholic Church, devoted exclu- 
jucational work. Teachers specialists in 

Lecturers of National reputa- 
on thorough and progressive. 
arand Elective, Exceptional 

ic and Art. Lota- 
nore. Spacious 






























Buildings, completely equipped, in the centre of a 
grounds of sixty-three 


beautifully wooded park an 
acres. 


Notre Dame Preparatory School for Gi 
Academic and College-Preparatory 
discipline. Physical training. Indivi 

y; 


of manners, methods of stu 


First Catholic College for Women in America. 
CHARTERED IN 1864. Charles Street Avenue, near Baltimore. 


dual supervi 
habits of life, 
exercise, tennis, croquet, basket-ball, rowing, etc. 
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- Its advantages for education and climate attract boys from 
23 states — Massachusetts, New York to Oregon. The physical 


effect of the dry, exhilarating atmosphere is most favorable 


for healthful development; is a special benefit to Eastern and 
Southern boys. Education in atmosphere of progressive West- 


ern ideas equally invigorating to the mind. Special attention 


FOR to healthful physical training. The military department 


(Lieut. A. T. Abbott, U.S. A., Commandant 14 years) is nowhere 
excelled. 

Prepares for Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Chi- 
cago, U. 8. Academies, and all colleges, and offers thorough 
business training. It takes rank in numbers, equipment, in- 
structors, standard, and success of graduates with the great 
secondary schools. 25 per cent. in attendance are relatives 
; ‘ of former pupils. A beautiful illustrated catalogue explains 
Th OE Aa Seiwa) everything. 


‘Address Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, D. D., Faribault, Minn. 


t.Paul’s School 


Garden City, L. I., New-York. 










CMe ret 


An endowed school for boys. Eighteen miles from 
New-York, midway between the Sound and the Sea. 
Its object is the thorough preparation of boys for college. 
The school is unsurpassed in all essentials. It is heated Bowling 
by steam and lighted by electricity. It has an efficient corps of 
teachers, well equipped laboratories, new gymnasium with swimming tank 20 by 50 ft., 
bowling alleys, pany track, and latest appliances, a large athletic field with new quarter- 
mile cinder track, and golf links. Visitors always welcome. 


Apply for catalogue to FRED’K L. GAMAGE, D. C. L., Head Master. 
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Attractive Advertisements from The Century. 
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Success in Private School ork. 


In private schools, as elsewhere, success is the great desideratum, yet only a small percentage attain to it in these 
days of sharp competition in all departments. ‘Those who do may not always be able to state exactly to what their 
ascendency is to be ascribed. But their experience is a golden source of good counsel, in any event. Following the 
practice of last year, the editor requested a number of the leaders in private school work to give to other orkers in 
the field the benefit of their best thought upon a vital problem. The question pfoposed this time was, “What, in 
your opinion, is the prime essential element to success in the building up of a private school?” The response was 


ready and generous, and hearty thanks are extended to all who aided in bringing together this symposium. 


It was 


to be expected that a large number of the successful teachers should reach the same conclusion. This necessitated 


the omission of several letters. The following are given 


as a fair summary of the replies. 


One point which seems to have been overlooked by some of the writers is that the principal of a private school 
more than anyone else, must have an intimate acquaintance with the educational wants of the times and the best 
thought concerning their fulfillment. They ought to be close readers of the educational periodicals and books that 
portray progress in the field of education most judiciously. 


The Best for the Money. 


The essential of success is the one great ideal—the 
same for public and private schools—the same for all sorts 
of honest business—the determination at all costs to fur- 
nish “the best for the money”—the money in this case 
being not silver or gold, but that most rare coin in all of 
the world’s treasures—the pupil’s youth time. If the 
directors of a school have once been rightly impressed 
with this great value the pupil is bringing, they will 
henceforth care more for what they give him than (alas, 
so often the case) what the school shall get for its ser- 
vices. This is essential. No good work can be done 
without this supreme sense of the value of what the 
youth is putting into their hands, and no success can 
come without good work. This is, I repeat, the essential 
—nothing else is essential. 

If you ask next what is a most important secondary fac- 
tor of success, I answer from my own experience of over 
thirty years’ work in private schools, the personal interest 
of some teacher, who takes the trouble to ascertain the 
heredity, previous environment, and individual powers and 
tastes of a pupil, and then uses common sense in leading 
her up to her best. Interest begets interest and, pres- 
ently, confidence, and gives each pupil a valuable friend 
as well as a good teacher. If one must choose, I should 
say this intelligent friend is more valuable than the mere 
teacher,'no matter how good. It helps us older folks to 


know that some wiser, stronger, higher-up friend takes 
an interest in us, and we are stimulated to measure up to 
that friend’s hopes for us. Much more are the young so 
helped to reach the best of which they are capable. So 
called “ education,” that does not reach this point in its 
dealing with and influence over the young, falls far short 
of its opportunity and its duty. Many teachers excuse 
themselves from this by saying, “I must have my time 
for my own work, so that I may be of the greatest use to 
my pupils.” He does not see that no other helping of a 
pupil can begin to equal in value the personal acquaint- 
ance and uplift for which I plead as not only a pupil’s 
great good, but her right at the hands of those who un- 
dertake to give her her life-direction, so far as school is 
concerned. 

Teachers are apt to get selfish—to get absorbed in 
their special departments, and claim they can do the 
world more good by delving into their abysses than by 
the passtime, as they regard it, of this close acquaintance 
with their pupils. But they are wrong—no new theory 
of the cosmos will ever so benefit the world as the right 
seizing of a soul for righteousness and for strong living 
while it is in its formative stage. 

It were a greater art and a greater success to form 
one Alexander than to conquer the world. For Alexan- 
ders go on reproducing themselves, and world victories— 
what are they? What isa new Satellite for Jupiter 


compared with a soul taught to jook at the stars when it 
has been thinking all 














In his ‘‘Sesame and Lilies,” Ruskin set forth an 
ideal of womanhood which has remained the despair 
ofeducators. Happy, healthy, helpful women, mod- 
est, responsive, and sympathetic,—that is Ruskin’s 
ideal. In general no individual or institution can 
hope to achieve this standard, but there is at Au- 
burndale, in Massachusetts, a shrine where the 
ideal shines. 

Lasell aims at training happy, healthy, helpful 
women. Happy women its girls can 7 help 
becoming, for be has the very breath of happi- 
ness, and three years of being happy 
makes the habit permanent. 

Its girls are healthy, too. ‘I can al- 
* ways tell a Lasell girl when I see her,”’ 
once said a clever Boston society wo- 
man, “‘by her graceful walk, good color, 
alert mind, and charm of manner.” Of 
Sf ’ course Lasell girls are healthy: they live 

us ; in a cheery, breezy place, near tennis- 
NORUMBEGA’ TOWER. courts and basket-ball standards, and 

The nearness of Lasell | with the beautiful Charles River 
to Boston affords abundant | close at hand, stretching splendid 
opportunity for pleasant | canoe-courses between its 
and profitable excursions. | historic banks. oa 
A visit to Concord, Salem, The girls of Lasell grow 
Bunker Hill, or Plymouth | into helpful 
zs a lesson in history; a@ | women; for 
walk to | Norumbega | the spirit of 
Tower, which is near, | deft-handed 
suggests the question as to | service and 
the early settlement of | prudent direc- 
America. A ride toa | tion of house- 
pottery, to a well-stocked | hold matters lives ~ 
aquarium, or to Hunne- | in the Hall and makes part 
well’s Gardens, gives a | of the deliberate course of 
lively object-lesson. The training. 

Art and other Museums After all, perhaps the highest 

oY Boston and Cambridge | test of helpfulness comes in sym- 
are very helpful in ‘heir pathetic understanding. Here we are re- 
varied departments. 
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the world’s good is 


Auburndale, Mass. in the dirt at its 


° © 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women, (ten miles from Boston) | feet? To trace a new 





minded of the wise distinction Ruskin made be- 
tween the intellectual training men should have and 
that which women should have. Men,he said,should 
be trained for mastery of principles and details; 
women for less exact but more responsive under- 
standing. That is the conception Lasell has held 
in mind. It has tried to fit girls for helpful, com- 
ne agp lives; to make them not primarily phi- 
ologists nor biologists, mathematicians nor clas- 
sicists, but responsive, alert-minded women, to 
brighten and sweeten lives and homes. 

Under such conditions students do not merel 
learn, they absorb knowledge; it does not reac 
their memories alone, but their imaginations, and 
reacts in character. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For 
illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Tue 
CENTURY) 

C. C, Bracpon, Principal. 

Places are now being taken for the year be- 
ginning September, 1899. 












THE OLD WESTON BRIDGE. 











Perhaps no girls’ school in the country advertises more extensively than Lasell. The ad. which is 


here reproduced appeared in the Congregationalist of Boston and °ther periodicals, weekly and monthly. 


law of life in a fresh 
mind is better than to 
trace the canals of 
Mars—some machine 
can do that. 

If thou hast the di- 
vine gift called sympa- 
thy and can put a ten- 
der hand upon a tender 
soul and make it to look 
up and be glad to look 
up, to enjoy loeking 
up, if thou canst sow 


_ ambitions for high and 


noble and unselfish liv- 
ing, that is thy highest 
mission—none is great- 
er, none more like the 
Creator. Leave Iota 
Sunscripts and past 
Aorists to those poor 
scholars who have not 
the divine gift. Be 
thou this teacher ! 

C. C. BRANGDON, 
Lasell Seminary for 

Young Women, 

Auburndale, Mass. 
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Several Points Worth Considering. 


To make a success of a private school that attempts 
to do the highest grade of academical or even college 
work, requires executive power that if used in almost 
any other line of business would almost certainly prove 
more remunerative to the possessor. 

It is assumed that the private school is a boarding 
school ; that is, one in which the majority, if not all, of 
its pupils live with, and are controlled by the principal 
of the school at all times. This work divides itself into 
four parts, the academical, or strictly school work, which 
does not differ materially from the work done in the or- 
dinary schools or colleges; discipline, under which is in- 
cluded all that part of a pupil’s life not actually spent in 
the school-room, his life on the playground, his study 
hours and his sleeping, in other words, the most import- 
ant part of a pupil’s life, because it is that part that per- 
tains mostly to character building ; third, the household 
arrangements, such as the table and the buying therefor, 
the servants, and everything that pertains to the home life. 
One may be asuccess as a manager in every other way, 
and failing to properly appreciate the demands of a young 
person’s stomach, he would make a failure in this partic- 
ular line of work. One must not only be a good buyer, 
but must be thoroly familiar with every detail of the 
household work from the kitchen to the garret. Of 
course he is supposed to have competent assistants in.all 
branches of his work, but the master himself must not 
only oversee everything, but he must know when any- 
thing in any department is going wrong. 

Lastly, one must know how to handle that great mod- 
ern engine of the business world called advertising. I 
believe I am perfectly safe in saying that ninety-five per 
cent. of the money, if not more, spent in advertising is 
just so much money wasted. To assure yourself of this 
fact, it is only necessary to consult the advertising pages 
of the leading magazines, where you will see a monotonous 
succession of the so-called advertisements as much like 
one another as it is possible to be, considering that the 
schools have different names and different localities. I 
do not consider such advertising worth five cents ; there 
is absolutely no information conveyed by the advertise- 
ment except that it is for boys or for girls, as the case 
may be, and that it is located in a certain place. What 
is there to attract the attention of any parent in a par- 
ticular school in this long list ? 

Supposing, however, that one has an attractive adver- 
tisement and that he receives a satisfactory number of 
calls for catalogs from his advertisement, the work is not 
then done ; it is only begun ; the catalog itself must be 
an advertisement, a work of art from the printer’s stand- 
point, and a vade mecum of information for the parents, 
not a mere description of the course of study and the 
amount of time given thereto, but a real, live description 
of the methods employed by the school and the lives lived 
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by its pupils. But this is only one part of the advertis- 
ing ; letter-writing, the booklets and other information 
sent out according to a system, which must be devised 
by each man himself, is an essential part of the adver- 
tising. In this department of the work especially is it 
true that “keeping everiastingly at it brings success.” 
From the above hastily written and almost disjointed 
paragraphs one may gather the idea of what it takes to 
constitute success in the private school work. If one 
does possess the ability as therein outlined, there is no 
department of school work that pays so well. There is 
no man in the United States who makes as much in a 
year as the president’s salary amounts to, that is, fifty 
thousand dollars. C. W. FOWLER. 
Supt., Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, Ky. 


Devotion to the Work. 


The private school being dependent for its financial 
success upon the attractions it can offer, is open to the 
temptation of appealing to those instincts and desires in 
present and prospective pupils which will induce with 
them a popularity. This is not success in any true sense. 
Nothing can be called by that name which does not set 
first in value the highest spiritual welfare of the pupil. 
The intellectual and physical well-being must of course 
have their just place to secure this. The financial result, 
tho a necessary factor, must play a somewhat subordinate 
part. 

There is no prime essential to success in this work, so 
many are the conditions which could be counted of par- 
allel worth in the enumeration. It is a Christian minis- 
try in itself, and should call for the most thoro training 
and the most earnest consecration. The teacher must 
give his life to his pupils: he must love them. In the 
private school he has opportunities which involve almost 
every phase of their life and development, and he must 
meet and influence them at every turn in the knowledge 
that they will resist and misunderstand ; that is common 
experience to all teachers, and they who love most and 
have the most to give must feel the smart the worst. 
Meanwhile these heedless and repellent ones who little 
know what is passing in them are absorbing and assim- 
ilating the best influences of their sweet environment, 
and unconsciously storing it up till their time of ripening. 
Then they know. Then they make glad acknowledg- 
ment of the treasures that were expended for them, and 
are in their turn ready to give their wealth in the true 
spirit of sacrifice. : 

This is the end to work for, and is a measure of suc- 
cess. In the everlasting records this is written down ; 
there is no room on those pages for recording the spurious 
successes from appeal to lower motives. 

Our worth is measured by what we are willing to give. 
Let us keep our vision unclouded, and our ideals among 
the stars. They shall yet become real. 

FREDERICK S. CURTIS. 








= The Curtis School,Brookfield Center, Conn. 
~ Honesty Necessary for Permanent Success. 


To succeed in these days of the New 
Education, a private school must have 
accommodations especially adapted to 
school purposes, and well-paid, and, there- 
fore, excellent teachers. Competition be- 
tween private schools has never been so 
keen as at present, and never has the pub- 
lic been so generally intelligent in educa- 
tional matters. A school must be solidly 
good. A few wealthy friends and the 
necessity for supporting oneself are rarely 
the reasons for the starting of the mod- 
ern school. Schools so begun have in 
some instances gained success at the pres- 
ent writing, but the cause has been the 
complete adaptation of the means to the 
end. A “fashionable” school, so called 





Lhe Lois Durand Hall Lake Forest University, Dr. James J. K. McClure, President Often gains temporary success without 
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giving real education in return for its tuition. Perman- 
ent success is the reward of honest private schools, and 
there never have been so many of them as now. 
JOHN MAcDvurffFie, Pu. D. 
School for Girls, Sprinofield, Mass. 





Miss Mary ELIZABETH FARSON, 


Recently elected superintendent of District No. 8, Chicago, to 
succeed Mrs. Ella F. Young. Miss Farson is a native of Ohio, 
but has been connected with the Chicago schools since 1879, hold- 
ing the principalship of the Brown school for eleven years, Her 
election to the superintendency gives universal satisfaction. 
She is energetic, progressive, thoroly familiar with all divisions 
of school work, an excellent disciplinarian, and has won the 
friendship of hosts of her fellow teachers. 


Four Requisites. 

I consider the four following requisites “the prime 
essentials to success in private school work :” 

2. Natural qualifications or fitness for the work. 
ister nascitur, non fit. 

2. Acquired qualifications—those secured by study 
and experience. 

3. Devotion to the work. 


Mag’ 


The reception room and a dining-room of Miss C. E. Mason’s School for girls, Tarrrtown, N. Y. 
This illufrratian is given as snowing how cozy and homelike a dinning room may be made, evenin a boarding school. 
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4. A good character. “Precepts may lead, but ex- 
amples draw.” J. WM. KNAPPENBERGER. 
President College for Women, Allentown, Pa. 
Qualifications of Principal and Corps of Instructors. 


I consider “the prime essential to success in private 
school work” to be the maintaining of a corps of in- 
structors, who, by their natural attainments, energy, and 
culture are able to carry forward a high grade of educa- 
tional work, which will compare favorably with that being 
done by the best state institutions and also meet the de- 
mands of people of wealth and culture, who prefer to 
patronize the private schools. A. H. FLACK. 

Principal The Hudson River Institute, Claverack, N. Y. 


Given a good and modern equipment of buildings and 
appliances, and a full and able faculty, the first essential 
to success ina “ private school”—a boarding seminary 
for young women and girls is :—the attractive and per- 
vading personality of an elect lady, Christian and cul- 
tured, who knows thoroly the fashionable world without 
being its vassal, who not alone by her charming conver- 
sation, her wise sisterly counsels, and her frequent lec- 
ture talks, but by her visible presence, as an object les- 
son, eliminates vulgarities and crudities and molds and 
forms the minds and manners and characters of all her 
girls. JOSEPH E. KING. 

President Collegiate Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


The confidence of patrons in the ability, integrity, and 
sound judgment of the principal. W. C. JOSLIN. 
Principal Clinton Liberal Institute, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


Other things being equal,—in matters of housing, of 
educational appliances, healthfulness and beauty of situ- 
ation, competency of teachers, etc.,—that school will be 
most successful which has for its head a man or woman 
who holds it in fee from God Almighty, and looks upon 
himself as but the willing instrument in God’s hands to 
hasten the coming of His kingdom. Aside from the re- 
sult of .such an one’s teaching, viz., the symmetrical 
development of the child’s triune nature—physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual,—so implicitly do I believe in God’s per- 
sonal conduct of the affairs of His world, that I cannot 
see any other possible outcome of such a venture but 
success. Lucia OLCOTT STREETER. 

Prinetpal Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


The world has not changed in itsdemands. Theprime 
essential to success in private school work is now, as is 
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ever has been, thoroly capable teachers. By this I mean 
teachers who add to superior intellectual gifts especially 
trained for this work, those inborn characteristics of 
mind and soul which are always the mark of a truly great 
teacher. The successful private school is the one where 
men and women of strong character find and cultivate 
that which is best in the character of each pupil under 
their charge. R. W. SWETLAND. 
President Peddie Institute, Hightstown, N. J. 


In answer to your question “What do you consider 
the prime essential to success in Private School work ?” 
I can simply state that it seems one—the personal 
character. E. A. MEANS. 

Principal Abbot Academy, Andaver, Mass. 


A private school, to be highly successful, must have 
strong personality and thoro scholarship in the faculty, 
good judgment and energy in the management, and the 
spirit of hard work and manliness in the student body. 

W. M. IRVINE. 

President Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Sr 


The Future of the Business College. 
By Geo. E. MorRILL, Watsonville, Cal. 


The alert and progressive business schools of the day 
have an exceedingly bright future, but that future de- 
pends upon the ability and tireless devotion to duty of 
the principal and assistants that form the teaching per- 
sonnel of the school. 

As the world advances scientificially as well as com- 
mercially, so our qualifications are in the same propor- 
tion advancing to keep step with the music of the onward 
march. Our business educators have apparently lost the 
step, the music of progress has left them a good forty 
rods behind, and there is nothing left them to do save 
the awakening from that contented sleep, by turning the 
searchlight of reform and progress into the schools and 
among the instructors. The limited success of the busi- 
ness schools of the past and present may be attributed 
to these three agencies: Cheap schools, cheap teachers, 
and cheap students. 

The future of the business college will depend upon 
how long this menace is to confront our schools and 
jeopordize our success. The sooner a decisive blow is 
struck against these agencies, the sooner will the busi- 
ness man be compelled to recognize and acknowledge the 
paramount necessity of the business college. 

My humble opinion is that commercial schools should 
not be managed on the assumption that every boy who 
goes thru them will be a bookkeeper or a merchant. No 
man is as safe without a good business education as he is 
with one, and the better the business education the bet- 
ter the chances for a business career. 

No applicant should be admitted to the business college 
who has not a good common school education. 

In my opinion, the course of study is not complete un- 
less the subjects of civil government and_ political 
economy are added. The course of study we want must 
at least extend over a period of ten months, and be re- 
plete with those subjects, a knowledge of which will lead 
one to the cultivation of a grander, nobler citizenship in 
addition to the bare fact branches at present in vogue. 

The schools of the future must be supplied with in- 
structors that are capable, broad-minded men, educated 
for the profession and recognizing the responsibility 
resting upon the shoulders of a conscientious teacher. I 
thoroly believe that no one is fit to teach in a business 
college who has not a sound character and a cultivated 
mind. 

When these defects are remedied, the business college 
will take upon itself new life, the business age will en- 
dorse it, and the educated people will welcome it into the 
educational fold. 


Summary of paper before Business Department, N. E. A. July 
14. 
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School-Girl Life a Hundred Years Ago. 


A century ago it was the custom in England, far 
more than is the case to-day, for girls to be sent to 
boarding schools, and that at an early age. E. M. 
Symonds gives in the Girl’s Realm a description of the 
boarding school girl of those days. The writer says that 
the fees, except in the most fashionable schools, were 
low, twenty-five guineas being a usual charge for ordin- 
ary boarders, forty guineas for parlor boarders, and fifteen 
guineas for half-boarders, who assisted in teaching the 
little ones and keeping the wardrobes in order. 

“Let us imagine a girl setting out for school a hun- 
dred years ago,” continues the writer. “In all probability 
she had a long and fatiguing journey before her, since 
the stage-coach took a couple of days to cover a distance 
that can now be performed in six or seven hours. There 
were more dangers, too, on the road, for tho there might 
be no accidents as terrible as a railway collision, there 
was always a chance of a horse falling, a part of the 
harness breaking, a wheel coming off, the roads being 
rendered impassable by floods, or the coach being stopped 
by highway robbers. The girl of that date never 
traveled alone, not after she was grown up; she was 
always escorted by her father or elder brother, or put 
under the charge of friends. 

“Her dress would not strike us as very suitable for a 
traveling costume. If it is the winter time she probably 
wears a plain and scanty frock of dark cotton or gingham, 
with low neck and short sleeves, a cottage bonnet trimmed 
with sarcenet ribbon of the fashionable “Garter” blue, a 
blue cloth great-coat, or pelisse, sandal shoes, long 
chamois gloves tied above the elbows, and a muff nearly 
as big as herself. In her trunk she has a feathered 


bonnet and a couple of pretty spotted muslins, with — 


smart ribbons for Sundays and holidays. 

“Our heroine arrives at her destination with a sinking 
heart, for schools in those days seldom pretended to offer 
the pleasures and comforts of home, except, perhaps, to 
the parlor boarders. The school mistress thinks it 
necessary to maintain a solemn look and severe demeanor ; 
the school-room is chiefly furnished with maps, black- 
boards, globes, hard, narrow forms, and the most unin- 
viting of lesson-books. The bed-room has to be shared 
with several other girls—it was not unusual for three to 
sleep in a bed; the windows are kept shut, for the night 
air is considered unwholesome; and no baths are to be 
seen, since a hand-basin, supplemented, perhaps, by a 
tub once a week, is supposed to fulfil all the necessary 
requirements of cleanliness. But our school girl would 
take these toilet arrangements.as a matter of course, for 
she is not accustomed to anything much better at home. 

“The food is a question of much more importance to 
her, tho about the quality of that she is not very partic- 
ular as long as she can get enough to satisfy her 
healthy appetite. Plain living was the fashion in those 
days, even in wealthy households, a fashion set by George 
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III. and Queen Caroline. Our school girl is given 
thick bread and thin butter, with milk and hot water, for 
breakfast and tea; beef and mutton, with pudding on 
certain days in the week, for dinner; and a slice of dry 
bread for supper, if she desires it. This fare, as long as 
it is not considered ‘ungenteel’ to ask for a second 
helping, is well enough for a healthy girl, but the delicate 
girl often suffers tortures from the fact that she is ex- 
pected to finish what is on her plate. Nature tells her 
to reject fat and gristle, and, perhaps, boiled cabbage or 
suet pudding, but she is called ‘naughty’ if she leaves 
anything on her plate, and bidden to think of the poor 
little children in the street who would be thankful to 
have such nice food. All girls, strong and weak, nervous 
and phlegmatic, were treated alike in those days, and 
not allowed to have any ‘nonsensical fancies.’” 


Ww ; 
= yThe First Public School. 


er 


The Boston Latin school is now nearly 264 years old. 
Says a writer in the Boston Transcript : 

‘In 1635 the people of Boston met and agreed to call 
upon ‘Brother Philemon Pormort’ and persuade him to 
take charge of a school ‘for the teaching and nourturing 
of our children.’ Brother Pormort appears to have 
consented, for not long after the first public school in 
America was opened. It was not originally a free school, 
a small fee being charged which was remitted in case of 
all who could not afford to pay it. The bulk of the ex- 
pense fell upon the town which set apart the rent derived 
from Deer Island and other islands in the harbor for its 
maintenance and support. 

“The first school-house was built on School street, just 
off Tremont and in the rear of the site of King’s Chapel. 
Here it stood until 1748 when it was moved to the spot 
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where the Parker House now stands. Nothing is now 
left of the old school building except its massive key 
which is still preserved by the city. The school for sev- 
eral years inhabited quarters in Bedford street, until in 
1881 it moved to its present location in the Back Bay 
district. 

“The Latin school has been particularly fortunate in 
its long line of able head-masters. A number of men of 
great educational ability have held the position. One of 
the most interesting of the early Puritan teachers is Eze- 
kiel Cheever, author of ‘Scripture Prophecies Ex- 
plained,’ who took the keys of the Latin school into his 
hands in 1670. Cheever’s strong point, in the opinion of 
his contemporaries, was his ability to uproot in the youth- 
ful mind any seeds of heresy. One of his pupils describes 
him as a man ‘who wore a long white beard, terminating 
in a point, and when he stroked his beard to the point, 
it Was a sign for the boys to stand clear.’ In spite of 
his austerity, Cheever was greatly beloved, and when he 
died at the age of ninety-four, his funeral was attended 
by the whole town, nearly all the inhabitants of which 
had been his pupils. 

“Nathaniel Williams, who followed him, was surgeon 
and preacher as well as schoolmaster. He started a re- 
volt against the excessive time given to the classics and 
succeeded in making the course of study in his school 
much broader than in most institutions of theday. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was one of his pupils and it is not unlikely 
that the worldly philosopher got some of his practical 
bent during his Latin school days. 

“Tn the days just before the Revolution John Lovell was 
head-master. He wasan eloquent orator as well as an 
able schoolmaster and at least one great saying of 
his has come down tous. At the dedication of Fanueil 
hall he uttered the memorable words: ‘May this hall be 
ever sacred to the interests of truth, of justice, of loyalty, 
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of honor, of liberty. May no private views, or party 
broils ever come within these walls.’ 

“When the war broke out Lovell sided with the king. 
His son, who was his assistant at the school, was an ar- 


dent Whig and the spectacle was presented of father’ 


teaching in one class the duty of submission while in the 
next room the son was denouncing the tyranny of George 
III. At length the master was forced to leave Boston 
while James his son was captured by the British and held 
thruout the war. 

“Of the teachers whom this school has had since Revo- 
lutionary days, by far the best known name is that of 
Benjamin Apthorp Gould who taught Sumner, Emerson, 
Motley, Beecher, R. C. Winthrop, Phillips, and James 
Freeman Clarke. The school still maintains its reputation 
as the model public school of Boston.” 


we 
Municipal Baths in Boston. 


By JANE A. STEWART, Mass. 


Among other distinctions, Boston enjoys that of being 
the pioneer American city in the matter of municipal 
bathing establishments. It is entered in the records that 
in 1860, a special committee of the city fathers was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject of Boston’s need for 
bathing facilities. The report of this committee, as 
might have been expected, did not go into the general ques- 
tion of the usefulness of bathing as a sanitary agency or of 
its necessity to personal health and comfort. Everyday 
experience and science had demonstrated both. It did 
not even raise the question as to whether the onus was 
on the city to acccept any responsibility in the matter. 
There was evidence enough of the need for municipal 
provision of the elementary needs of the people in the 
establishment of public baths abroad and in their exten- 
sive patronage and efficacy. 

The Boston committee, two score years ago, simply 
recommended that cheap plunge baths for men and boys 
pe tried for a time in different parts of the city. That 








Boston, like all American cities, was in those days signally 
lacking in bathing conveniences is shown by the fact that 
there were only one or two enclosed bath-houses in the 
city. These were carried on for private profit. The un- 
usually great opportunity afforded by the vast body of 
water nearly surrounding the city was in no way utilized 
for the community benefit. The city, instead of supply- 
ing faeilities for personal cleanliness to those in contrac- 
ted abodes, inflicted penalties upon boys who in summer 
time were caught swimming in public waters ! 

From the first establishment in Boston, in 1866, of five 
public floating baths and one beach bath, has grown the 
present excellent and comprehensive system of twenty- 
three stations embracing eight branch reservations, ten 
floating baths, two swimming pools, two combined baths 
and gymnasia, and one all the year bath-house. These 
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were erected at a cost for construction varying from 
$1,500, for a simple summer beach bath shelter and equip- 
ment, to $86,000 for the elegant perennial bath-house on 
Dover street. One hundred and fifty-five persons are em- 
ployed by Boston bath-houses, the cost for maintenance 
being $35,000 last year. 

The Boston baths are under the control of a bath com- 
mission appointed by the mayor. Seven unpaid members, 
two of them women, constitute the board who employ a 
paid secretary to act as their executive. That the pres- 
ent public bathing facilities of Boston are appreciated is 
directly shown by recent figures. During the season of 
1898 the baths were used by 1,920,368 persons, nearly 
three times the record of 1897. The bathers are of all 
ages and of both sexes but the number of men and boys 
frequenting the baths is, as a rule, largely in excess of 
women and girls. 

The free baths are well managed. Every essential 
convenience is supplied. Care and consideration are 
shown for the thousands who throng the baths daily dur- 
ing the hot season. Men of experience, boatmen and 
swimmers, are hired by the city bath commission. Not 
infrequently a bather will venture beyond his depth. 
There are patrols for the beaches who give warning and 
trained rescuers who know how to resuscitate the appar- 
ently drowned. In all the public beach reservations at 
Boston last summer, not a single life was lost, a remark- 
able record it must be acknowledged. 

Attendants are preferably chosen from among those 
who are known to the people in the neighborhood of each 
bath. Courtesy is a primary requisite on the part of 
employees, whose instruction is to regard as a guest every 
patron of the bath and to treat him as such. Besides all 
this, lessons in swimming are the rule at all the baths. 

It is in its care of school children and provision for 
their instnuction in swimming that Boston has set a praise- 
worthy example for urban development thruout the coun- 
try. Probably no form of physical exercise combines so 
many admirable features as swimming. It is unrivaled 
as a recreation. Add to this the cleanliness attained and 
the ability to save life, and swimming assumes a charac- 
ter of practical value. Instruction will be given at all 
the Boston baths for a whole or a part of the coming 
season. In preparation for this and also to connect the 
baths more directly with the city’s system of free educa- 
tional institutions, the head instructor in swimming visits 
the public schools before the close of school year for the 
purpose of training the children in the swimming motions. 
Towards the end of the bathing season a series of swim- 
ming contests and exhibitions takes place at the princi- 
pal beach stations. These are participated in by the boys 
and girls who have learned to swim during the summer. 
Prize medals of gold, silver, and bronze bearing the seal 
of Boston have been offered for the different contests. 
Last year these prizes were handed to the winners by 
Mayor Quincy. 

Another educational development of the bath system 
in Boston is the combined bath and gymnasium. One of 
these located in East Boston was presented to the city in 
1897, and thrown open to the general public. The main 
hall is 100 feet long by 80 feet wide, and is well supplied 
with gymnastic apparatus. One corner may be shut off 
by movable partitions for handball. There is a running 
track with twenty laps to the mile. The bathing depart- 
ment has eleven unenclosed sprays and the necessary 
dressing rooms and lockers. Medical directors are in at- 
tendance at certain hours to make physical examinations 
and prescribe courses of training. A woman doctor is 
employed for the women. Instruction in physical exer- 
cises is given classes of school children several days a 
week. The suits used are furnished by the city and con- 
sist of the summer bathing suits supplemented in the case 
of the boys trunks with white knitted skirts. Two more 
combined baths and a gymnasia are about to be opened. 
Connected with one of these is an area of cleared land 
containing five-and-a-half acres which in the near future 
will be laid out with running track and separate athletic 
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fields for men and women. All the gymnastic apparatus 
in this new building is so arranged that it can easily be 
drawn up or pushed aside, leaving the floor entirely free 
from obstruction. There are 1,200 lockers and eighteen 
Gegenstrom spray baths. 

For the South End gymnasium and bath, Shawmut 
chapel, a large one-story brick building has been pur- 
chased. Here the lockers and sprays will be placed in 
the basement, the entire ground floor being given up to 
the exercise hall and superintendent’s office. A similar 
institution reinforced in some cases by a swimming tank 
is projected for each of the other three or four industrial 
districts of the city. 


CS 


Musical Instruction in Public Schools. 
By GEORGE WHELPTON, Buffalo. 


The purpose of this series of articles on musical in- 
struction in the public schools is to discuss, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, prevailing conditions and methods of 
teaching in relation to advancement in this important 
branch of education. It is an open question in the minds 
of many whether progress in sight-reading and singing 
is being made in our public schools in proportion to the 
time and money spent for this purpose. Music has been 
taught in the public schools quite long enough to have 
borne fruit ; quite long enough to have made its influence 
felt in the production of an abundance of good material 
for our choral societies and the volunteer chorus choirs 
of our churches. Yet we find the contrary to be the 
case, 

There was never a time in this country when it was 
so difficult for churches to obtain singers for volunteer 
choirs as now. Not because there are not plenty of good 
voices, not because young people do not love to sing, but 
because they cannot read music. Thirty years ago the 
conditions were quite the reverse. Itistrue that modern 
methods of teaching music in schools were unknown at 
that time, but the work begun by those old pioneers of 
music in America, Hastings, Mason, Bradbury, and Wood- 
bury, and carried on to a higher state of development by 
such men as Root, Emerson, and Palmer, resulted in the 
dissemination of musical knowledge and culture among 
the masses to an extent unsurpassed, if equaled, at the 
present time. In those days every hamlet had its singing 
school during the winter months, and every church in 
city and country had a choir gallery filled to overflowing 
with young men and women who could read music and 
loved to sing. It is a lamentable fact that the decline of 
music in our churches began with the introduction of mu- 
sical instruction in the public schools. When this was 
done churches thought it no longer necessary to continue 
the accustomed singing school, and parents considered it 
no longer necessary to give their children instruction in 
singing. Supervisors of music in the public schools tell 
us to wait and we will see results. Have we not waited 
these many years and have not the results been most dis- 
appointing ? 

Educational men are beginning to question whether 
there is not some false principle of education, something 
radically wrong at the root of the matter. A prominent 
teacher in one of the leading normal schools of New 
York state said not long since, “Music has been taught 
in our school for more than twenty years and who ever 
heard of any one learning to read music there?” Is this 
school an exception, or is it the rule? Are there not 
many teachers in our public schools who are thinking, if 
not saying, the same thing? 

I was recently engaged to conduct a glee club in one 
of the leading high schools of the state, The club con- 
sisted of about forty members, selected from the best ma- 
terial in the school. Notwithstanding the fact that mu- 
sic had been taught in the schools of that city for more 
than twenty years, the only members of the club who 
could read music were a few who had learned to do so 
thru the study of the piano. In that case I taught all 
the glees and part-songs by rote, precisely as I would 
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have taught them to children in the primary grades. A 
system of musical instruction in the schools that is pre- 
ductive of no better results than this needs no further 
condemnation. And yet, it is claimed that music isas well 
taught in the schools of that city as in any city in the 
state, and I am inclined to believe the claim is not with- 
out a basis of truth. 

A system of musical instruction that does not develop 
a large number of intelligent sight readers and singers in 
the ‘high school is a failure. There may be conditions in 
many schools that make it impossible for supervisors of 
musical instruction to accomplish this, but the system is 
none the less a failure. Ifa supervisor holds a position 
under such circumstances, he must expect to be consid- 
ered responsible for the results, however disappointing 
they may be. . 

It is impossible to write plainly on this subject, point- 
ing out defects in the prevailing methods of teaching 
music in the public schools without antagonizing those 
whose pet fads they are; but it must be remembered that 
no reform was ever instituted in religion, politics, or edu- 
cation that did not arouse such antagonisms. 

The first defect to be considered is the character and 
scope of the examinations for teachers of music in the 
schools of the cities of this state. These examinations 
are conducted by the board of examiners with the assist- 
ance of a musician, usually an instrumentalist, many of 
the questions being selected at random from theoretical 
works by members of the board, and the whole examina- 
tion based upon the theory of music from the standpoint 
of a pianist, organist, or an embryonic composer. I Have 


- seen lists of questions prepared by these boards that made 


nv reference to the art of singing, and were of sucha 
character that any pianist in a concert saloon orchestra’ 
might pass and be absolutely ignorant of the first principles: 
of teaching singing. These examinations are usually 
taken by instrumentalists, who naturally acquire a knowl- 
edge of harmony thru the study of the piano, or organ, 
and of those who pass, the one who can bring to bear the 
most political influence upon the superintendent of educa- 
tion is the one most certain of an appointment. Teachers 
of singing rarely take them because the study of the theory 
of music in relation to sight reading and singing does not 
lead to a knowledge of harmony, and the ability to supply 
the necessary three parts to a figured bass, or a given 
melody. It is doubtful whether one in twenty of the lead- 
ing singing teachers in this country to-day could do this, 
nor is it at all necessary in order to teach music in the 
public schools. It is theory, sight reading, and singing | 
that should be taught in the schools; not theory, thoro | 
bass, and harmony. 

As an illustration of this point I will mention a case 
that recently came under my observation. A young lady 
who had spent several years in the study of vocal music 
under some of the leading teachers in Eastern cities, ap- ‘ 
plied for a position as teacher of music in the public 
schools. She was a high school graduate, played the pi- 
ano well, had an exceptionally good soprano voice, sang 
artistically, and seemed to possess all those qualities so 
necessary for a successful teacher of singing in the pub- 
lic schools ; but she could not pass the necessary examin- 
ation because she could not sapply three parts to a figured 
bass, harmonize a given melody, or write augmented and 
diminished chords in designated major and minor keys. 
Another candidate who had some knowledge of harmony 
passed the examination and is to-day supervisor of music 
in the public schools of a flourishing city in this state, 
notwithstanding he is incapable of playing an ordinary 
accompaniment or part-song, in a rhythmical manner, or 
of singing at all artistically a simple melody for the child- 
ren to imitate. 

We cannot hope for improvement in this state of affairs 
until those who conduct these examinations have a more 
intelligent understanding of the term musician. Gener- 
ally speaking, any one having anything to do with music 
is a musician. A composer of music, without regard to 
quality, is a musician. One who plays the piano, organ, 
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harp, violin, horn, flute, guitar, or any other musical in- 
strument is a musician. 

The term musician may cover the theory of music only, 
or it may imply a knowledge of the theory of music and 
the ability to play one or more musical instruments. A 
musician may be an artist in the use of one instrument 
and be absolutely ignorant in the use of all others. A 
singer is a musician tho he may be unable to play the pi- 
ano, organ, or any other musical instrument. A musician 
may have a national reputation as pianist, organist, or 
violinist, and be entirely ignorant of the physiological 
principles of vocal development and proper use of the 
voice. The lack of intelligent discrimination in this re- 
spect is the chief cause of the failure of musical instruc- 
tion in the public schools. A large majority of the spe- 
cial teachers of music in the public schools are instru- 
mentalists, tho the subject they are engaged to teach is 
the theory of music and singing. They can apply this 
theory in the use of their chosen instrument but not to 
the use of the voice in singing. They do not understand 
the analysis, development, or limitations of the voice. 

Theory and singing differs widely from theory and 
playing. A singer who cannot play the piano is as well 
qualified to give instruction in piano playing as a pianist 
who does not sing correctly and artistically is to teach 
singing. The theory of music is the same in vocal and 
instrumental; but the application of this theory in the 
study of instrumental music and singing differs widely. 
An instrumentalist must understand the technical prin- 
ciples involved in the application of this theory to the use 
of his chosen instrument; a singer must understand 
these principles in their application to the vocal organs 
and the correct use of the voice in singing. Both imply 
the same theoretical knowledge of the science of music 
but an entirely different knowledge of the art. 

Singing is an art, and, like a language, must be learned 
largely by imitation. A teacher of French who could 


not speak a word of French would be as well qualified to 
teach that language as a teacher of singing who could 
not sing correctly, and give proper examples for his pupils 
to imitate, would be to teach singing. Children love to 
sing, and it is as easy for them to sing correctly and ar- 
tistically as otherwise; but they are creatures of imita- 
tion, and will never rise above the examples given them. 








SAGE HALL. 
The gift of Russell Sage to the Emma Willard School, formerly known 
as the iroy Female Seminary, Troy, N. Y. 
_ Abrief historical sketch of the Emma Willard School will be found 
in Tae ScHoou JouRNAL for next week. 
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Present Day NDistory. 








Wellman’s Arctic Expedition. 


Walter Wellman, the leader of the polar expedition, 
who returned to Tromsoe, Norway, Aug 17, has just ar- 
rived at Hull, England. The expedition started from 
Tromsoe June 26, 1898, and reached Elmwood, in Franz 
Josef Land, the headquarters of the Jackson expedition, 
July 28, and hoisted there the Stars and Stripes under- 
neath the Union Jack. The latter had been flying over 
the deserted settlement for nearly two years. 

The party pushed forward with great speed and reached 
Cape Oeller in latitude 81 on Sept. 21. From that time 
on they had a constant fight with high seas, ice and wind, 
and there was a continual fog. The ice under them 
parted with terrific crashes and left them adrift on smal 
floes. They built a station and left there two companions 
and then returned to Wellman’s headquarters, arriving 
there Oct. 30. During the winter Wellman narrowly 
escaped being killed by a bear. 

In February, 1899, Wellman again started north. Ar- 
riving at the station they found that one of the men had 
died. Again they had a rough time in the ice and Well- 
man’s right leg was bruised and sprained by falling into 
a snow-hidden crevice, which obliged them to turn back. 

The point at which they turned back was twenty-five 
miles northwest of Freeden islands, where Dr. Nansen 
landed in 1895. North of these islands they photo- 
graphed three islands and some large land, unseen either 
by Payer or Nansen. They also found that Payer’s so- 
called Dove glacier does not exist. Wellman still be- 
lieves it is possible to reach the pole from Franz Josef 


Land. 
The Dewey Arch. 


The arch that is being erected in Fifth avenue at 
Twenty-fourth street, New York, will be a model of ar- 
tistic beauty. The arch itself will be seventy-five feet 
high, seventy feet wide, and thirty-five feet deep. With 
figures on top the arch will be ninety-five feet high. 

Going up Fifth avenue to Twenty-third street the ob- 
server will first see the four columns which stand at 
either side of the approach to the arch proper. Before 
the right pillar will be a group called “The Navy.” On 
the prow of a Dutch lugger stand two sailors, each at a 
cannon. Above them stands America, holding aloft a 
laurel wreath and a reversed Roman sword. The sail of 
the lugger forms a background, and over the prow are 
flags. At the base of the group is the motto, “Never 
beaten.” : 

On the other side is a group representing different 
epochs in American military history. The infantry is 
represented by a soldier of 1776, the artillery by a vet- 
eran of the civil war, and the cavalry by a young second 
lieutenant of volunteers of the Spanish-American war. 
At each one of the columns is a figure of Victory ; each 
figure bears the name of one of Dewey’s vessels in the 
memorable battle of Manila. At various parts of the‘arch 
are figures of Decatur, Perry, Porter, Cushing, Farragut, 
and other navalheroes. It has been proposed to make the 
arch a permanent one. 


Quarantining Against the Plague. 


Europe has been thoroly frightened on account of the 
appearance of the plague in Egypt. At Marseilles 
measures have been taken for effectually quarantining 
vessels coming from or having touched at any Spanish or 
Portuguese port. Measures are also being taken to pre- 
vent the entrance of the plague into France by means of 
the railways. The general opinion is that the plague 
cannot penetrate to Paris, yet it is hardly possible to be 
too strict, considering the fact that next year the exhib- 
ition will take place at Paris and will bring multitudes of 
foreigners to the capital. 


Conti nued on page 201 under, the head;‘‘The Busy World.” 
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Keeping Abreast. 


This is the annual Private School number of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. Several contributions have been pre- 
pared to meet the special needs of the principals and 
teachers of private and endowed schools. How many of 
these there are in this country it is difficult to determine. 
Their number is increasing every year. The better the 
public schools the more call there seems to be for really 
good private schools, for the very excellence of the for- 
mer suggests that superior work may be done where the 
entire plan and arrangement is in the hands of one intelli- 
gent man or woman unhampered by traditions, boards of 
education, and the necessity of more or less machine 
school-room work. 

But the successful private school of to-day must be 
superior in every respect to that of ten years ago and 
next year it must be better than this. In short, it must 
keep abreast of the times in educational progress or it 
will soon lose its prestige and patronage. The reading 
of the advertisements in catalogs shows that the princi- 
pals really believe that they will attract more pupils by 
announcing a course of education which is in harmony 
with the best modern thought than by anything else. 
Straws show which way the wind blows. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that many of the staunchest support- 
ers of the most progressive educational journals are to be 
found among private school managers. 

SF 


As to Co-education. 


Western teachers generally have been rather in favor 
of co-education. In view of this the opinion of Dr. Bu- 
chanan, the principal of the New York City Boys’ high 
school, on the matter is of considerable interest, since he 
came to the metropolis from Kansas City, where he was 
formerly at the head of a co-educational high school. Dr. 
Buchanan says that the work done by the boys here is 
superior to that in Kansas City. Opinions still differ 
as to the pros and cons of co-education, but it is a fact 
that in the large cities, where there are pupils enough to 
require several schools, the tendency is to separate boys 
and girls. Of coure, in the smaller towns the question of 
expense is an important item. 

SF 


Public and Private Schools. 


It is certainly important, if true, as Pres. Draper 
asserts, that the elementary schools of our cities are fast 
ceasing to be the schools of the whole community, and 
are becoming the schools of those who cannot afford to 
send their children elsewhere. Pres. Draper has a wide 
knowledge of the educational field and most of his 
strictures upon the public school system are just, but we 
believe that in this case he has fallen into overstatement. 
With all their defects the public schools are constantly 
growing in favor. It is a fact in the city of New York, 
that the growth of private schools during the last decade 
has not been at all commensurate with the development 
of the public schools. During the hard years beginning 
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with 1893, thousands of Well-to-do people removed their 
children from private institutions to public schools, and, 
in the majority of cases, they have let their children stay. 
In cities like Washington where the public schools have 
been greatly improved, the private school industry has 
nearly died out. In general, it is safe to say that 
wherever the public schools do not appear to be intoler- 
ably bad they are supported by the whole people. 
SF 


Dr. Harris’ Reply to Mr. Huntington. 


The remarks of Mr. Collis P. Huntington in regard to 
the education of American youth have been reported far 
and wide. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL made editorial refer- 
ence to them some weeks ago. The most complete 
refutation of the mis-statements most likely to deceive 
the public have come from Dr. William T. Harris, United 
States commissioner of education, in the shape of an 
interview with a correspondent of the Hrooklyn Eagle. 
Dr. Harris says: 

“The attendance of our boys and girls at school 
amounts to a little less than five years of 200 days each, 
for each pupil. This is just enough to give them an 
ability to read and write, with alittle smattering of arith- 
metic, geography, and history. As fitting the future 
generation to read the newspaper, this is a valuable ed- 
ucation, because young people who grow up with the 
habit of reading may be said to be at school the rest of 
their lives, in this age of newspapers, magazines, and 
cheap books. But the number of children who complete 
the work of elementary schools and get into secondary 
schools is still quite small. There are less than 9 in 1,000 
of the population in the high schools and academies of 
the same grade as the high schools, counting public and 
private secondary schools. This should disprove the as- 
sertion that our boys are being over-educated. 

“ An investigation of the careers of the pupils who 
graduated from high schools and academies shows that 
their secondary education was useful in giving them pos- 
itions of more directive powers and better salaries than 
are obtained by those who completed only the elementary 
school course. Such an investigation was made some 
years ago in St. Louis where a record was made of all 
boys and girls who had attended the city high school, 
some 2,500 in number. The average salary obtained by 
the boys was nearly $1,000, whereas the average wages of 
persons of the same age who had but an elementary 
school education was something less than $500. I 
think Mr. Huntington is deceived, like many other busi- 
ness men, in regard to the activity which the graduates 
of high schools show in getting places. They have more 
push and succeed by their importunities in obtaining 
good positions, and what is more to the point they usually 
are able to keep them. 

“The course of instruction in our public schools is 
thoroly practical. Reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
geography are the most practical things studied. They 
are indispensable to what we call common intelligence. 
The business of a community cannot be carried on by the 
illiterate ; a grocer would not trust goods for delivery to 
a man who was unable to read the addresses on the bas- 
kets. Thoro grounding in these branches is necessary, 
for our American free government is impossible without 
a people who can learn public opinion and help make it 
by means of the newspapers. The United States made 
the greatest spurt in wealth between 1880 and 1890 re- 
corded by any nation of the world, and it was during 
those ten years that the greatest increase occurred in 
the number of people pursuing higher education. The 
American boy is better educated than the average Eng- 
lish youth, and, in fact, our people, taken in general, are 
a little better educated than those of any other nation. 
We have about 23 per cent. of our population in schools 
every year. Saxony, which is the best educated country 
in Europe, has 20 per cent., but it is probable that we 
have a larger percentage of children of school age in our 
population than Saxony has. The average An»: 
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father takes his boy out of schoel too soon for the good 
of the child, but the parent probably feels the constraint 
of poverty in doing so. This difficulty will correct itself 
as the United States grows richer and produces more per 
individual per day. It is found that in cities and in states 
where the urban population is very large, and where the 
average wealth of the citizens is greater than in other 
communities, the people, of their own accord, send their 
children to school for longer periods than in the crowded 
cities. 

“The introduction of manual labor training has re- 
sulted in good, but it is nothing like as valuable as was pre- 
dicted for it by its founders. It has produced a class of 
people who understand the working of machinery, which 
is very desirable in this age of machines and machinery. 
The results, however, have been just opposite to those 
claimed by the advocates of manual training. Their 
students, instead of being contented with mere manual 
labor, have been ambitious to ascend into the better pay- 
ing occupations. School statistics show that very few of 
them become blacksmiths and carpenters. A few ma- 
chinists are turned out, but most of the boys are stirred 
up with a desire to get into the higher studies of the 
same line. The elements of manual training ought to 
be introduced into all the secondary educational institu- 
tions, as all our people ought to know something about 
the machinery which forms so important a part of our 
society nowadays. 

“T think Mr. Huntington is mistaken in another point, 
also. He believes that the school education should relate 
simply to the trade or business that the boy is to follow 
during his life. He leaves out of sight the fact that the 
trade or occupation takes up only one-third of the at- 
tention of an American citizen. He has to look after 
the welfare and education of his family, to attend to the 
social relations which his family has to the rest of the 
community ; he has his political affiliations and must know 
what his town, state, and nation are doing and have his 
say at the ballot box; he has to be connected with re- 
ligion in one way or another ; he must, in short, become 
an intelligent citizen ef the community, to do which he 
has to know from three to thirty times as much as is re- 
quired to understand simply the manipulations of his 
trade. Without some knowledge of human nature a per- 
son makes no success in his trade, but becomes a misan- 
thrope, a sorehead. 

A man’s business abilities are certainly improved by a 
college education. For instance, the higher education a 
man has the more ability he has in the presence of a 
given problem. .Whitney, a graduate of Yale college, 
seeing the difficulties under which cotton raising labored 
in Georgia, set himself to work and invented the cotton 
gin. Professor Langley, a man of the highest education, 
considers the important matter of a¢rial navigation. 
Noticing the absurd experiments that were being made 
by uneducated people he changed the whole method of 
approach to the question, dispensing with the balloon al- 
together, and building successfully a machine that can 
fly on the same principle that a bird flies. Joseph Henry, 
another man of the highest education, discovered the es- 
sential principle which made the electric telegraph pos- 
sible. The mathematical side of all mechanical inven- 
tions has to be taken care of by scholars. Machinery 
invented by men unacquainted with higher mathematics 
has to be made free of errors and corrected by the aid 
of those versed in those subjects. The great funda- 
mental inventions which underlie our civilization, gun 
powder and the printing press, were both the product of 
German students. These things certainly ought to prove 
the value of higher education.” 

In referring to Prof. Langley’s work with the flying machine 
Dr. Harris says that the success of this method of navigation is 
absolutely assured, despite the eigenen to the contrary. He 
believes Professor Langley to be the greatest inventor of the 
age and says that he will be so recognized in twenty years. He 
* regards the development of the Langley flying machine as the 
most important achievement on record, and that it will eclipse 


in its far reaching effects the discoveries of Morse, Bell, Edison, 
and other world renowned inventors. 
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The Cost of College Preparation. 


In spite of recent efforts in the direction of uniform 
entrance requirements, it is still an expensive matter to 
get pupils ready for college. The expense is undoubtedly 
felt most keenly in private preparatory schools where 
parents expect, in return for large tuition fees paid, ab- 
solute certainty that their children will pass, but it is 
alsosomething of a burden in city high schools. Ashort 
interview on the subject with the principal and proprietor 
of one of the leading private schools of New York re- 
vealed the existence of burdens laid upon the prepara- 
tory schools, some of them necessary, others quite super- 
fluous. 

“My tuition fee,” said the proprietor, “is $300. That 
is about fair as New York schools go. One of my 
neighbors gets $900, but that is, of course, exceptional. 
Why does he ask so much? Because he can get it. 
That is good business. Yet, considering the care and at- 
tention he is able ‘to give the individual boy, his terms 
are not exorbitant. If all my pupils were as expensive 
as the five boys who constitute my senior class, I should 
have to charge nearly $900 to clear myself. Three of 
the five are fellows of very slight capacity, who demand 
the constant attention of my most expert teachers. The 
direct cost of instructing them during this year is greater 
than the fees they pay. 

Two things have made this work of preparation a 
great burden to my school. One is the lack of uniform- 
ity in college requirements, the other the excessive char- 
acter of mary of the requirements. I am convinced that 
some of the universities expect more than average human 
nature is capable of. Harvard has long been an especial 
offender in this respect. Successfully to meet the Har- 
vard requirements, a boy must possess a degree of men- 
tal vigor that many can under no circumstances attain. 
Harvard has done American scholarship a great service 
by substituting qualitative for quantitative requirements, 
but it must always be remembered that power is far more 
difficult to impart than knowledge. 

“My greatest complaint, however, is of the variance 
among the requirements of the different colleges. Of 
these five boys two go to Harvard, one to Columbia, one 
to Yale, and one to Princeton. The Columbia boy, who 
goes in under the new requirements without Greek, is 
grouped with one of the Harvard boys who also presents 
no Greek and the minimum Latin. The two Harvard 
boys and the Columbia have to take a stiff course in sci- 
ence, which the other two members of the class do not 
need. The Yale boy has quite a different set of books in 
English to offer, and is consequently in a class by him- 
self. There is only one subject in which all five boys are 
together. Under such conditions it is not profitable to 
run such a school as mine. My primary and intermediate 
classes keep me from bankruptcy.” 

These conditions, which are most acutely felt in the 
private schools of a great city, are to some extent shared 
by the public schools of the smaller cities and villages. 
One example will suffice. In a New England manufac- 
turing city of {90,000 inhabitants, the high school, 
which accommodates perhaps 600 pupils, sends annually 
five or six students to college. It is needless to say that 
they get a great deal more of the attention of the teach- 
ing force than do the pupils in the English course. There 
is, of course, no such pressure upon the school to get 
them ready as there is in a private institution dependent 
upon fees. Little account is made of varying require- 
ments. The Harvard examinations fix the standard. 
Still, the fact remains that in the college preparatory de- 
partment, the best paid teachers of the school do what is 
practically private tuition, so small are their classes. 

There is only one question to ask: Doesit pay? In 
a general way it is fair to say that it does. The pupils 
who go to college from high schools are as a rule the 
pupils who best justify the expenditure of time and 
money. It is a weakness of the public school system in 
many places that it makes no provision for the gifted 
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minds. It ispoor pedagogy to teach only for the benefit 
of the mediocre and the dull. In every high school those 
who can be pushed rapidly should be in a class by them- 
selves. 

But this class in most instances should not contain 
those merely who are going to college. The ideal condi- 
tion is that toward which Pres. Eliot is looking, when 
the system of college entrance shall be so elastic that al- 
most all properly prepared high school work will count 
toward admission. Then the cost of college preparation 
in the high schools will be radically lessened. Combina- 
tions will be possible. Serious work in such subjects as 
civil government or drawing will be accepted in lieu of 
the traditional requirements. Every high school gradu- 
ate of good capacity will be ready for college. No hard 
and fast line will be drawn between the college course 
and the English course. 

But the work.of getting a blockhead into college will 
always be costly, and no high school should be called 
upon to undertake it. 

Sa 


Louis H. Galbreath Died August 15. 


Prof. Louis H. Galbreath, who died August 15, was 
one of the most promising leaders among the younger 
educators of the country. He had just been elected 
head of the training department of the new state normal 
school at Charleston, Illinois, and was in the midst of 
preparation for his new post when typhoid fever attacked 
him. His magnificent physique succumbed quickly to 
the ravages of the deadly germs. The loss to American 
pedagogy is a considerable one. Mr. Galbreath was a 
devoted, disinterested, enthusiastic student, a persistent 
advocate of educational psychology and scientific peda- 
gogy, and in every way gave promise of exceptional pro- 
fessional usefulness. The bereavement is, of course, felt 
most deeply by his young wife who knew and loved him 
best, and shared in all his studies and interests. But his 
friends everywhere will be deeply affected by the news of 
his untimely death. 

Louis H. Galbreath was a graduate of the Illinois state 
normal university at Normal (class of ’85), the alma 
mater of the McMurrys, Charles DeGarmo, Van Liew, 
and several others of the Herbartian school of pedagogic 
thinkers. Later he attended Cornell university, and, after 
his graduation in ’90, entered upon educational work 
gradually making the training of teachers his specialty. 
He taught pedagogy and psychology at the State normal 
school at Winona, Minn., and the Illinois state normal 
university. For a year he held the chair of psychology 
and child study in the teachers’ college of the University 
of Buffalo, and after the close of that institution came to 
New York city, accepting a fellowship in Columbia uni- 
versity. He has spoken before many institutes and 
educational associations and contributed occasionally to 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and Educational Foundations. 


SF 


THE !ScHOOL JOURNAL last spring started the publica- 
tion of a series of large portraits of prominent city super- 
intendents of the country. With the present number is 
sent out a portrait of Mr. Edwin P. Seaver who has been 
connected with the Boston schools since 1874, and for 
the past nineteen years has been the superintendent. 
Supt. Seaver was born in 1888, in Northboro, Worcester 
county, Mass. He was graduated from the Bridgewater 
normal school in 1857. He was later graduated from 
Phillips-Exeter academy, and from Harvard university. 


SF 


State and city superintendents, college professors, princi- 
pals, and teachers of all classes are ready to attest the value 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. It has proved a valuable in- 
vestment to many private school principals as an aid to the 
comprehension of what modern education really means. The 
number is constantly increasing. Several of the most suc- 
cessful principals subscribe for each of their teachers and 
keep this up year after year. They are the first to say that 
it pays. 
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The Busy World. 


French Troubles Over Dreyfus. 


Great excitement was caused at the Dreyfus court- 
martial at Rennes on August 26 by the testimony of 
Capt. Freystaetter, a member of the original court that 
tried Dreyfus. This witness gave the lie to the military 
party’s witnesses by telling how all the documents of the 
dosster were read by the court. His disclosures made 
Maurel and Mercier, the chief witnesses on the other 
side, turn pale, while they contradicted with angry 
vehemence. 

In the meantime the siege by the Paris police of M. 
Guerin and his confreres of the Anti-Semitic league con- 
tinues. One writer says that “Paris seems suddenly to 
have been turned into a stage, upon which opera bouffe 
is being acted. Troops, mounted and on foot, march 
back and forth to supply the spectacular part, while the 
grotesque element is provided by a band that refuses to 
surrender to the police, shuts itself up in a fortified 
house, with a perfect flood of talk about having provisions 
for six months, only to begin to how! when a street block- 
ade is established and the authorities seize the bread and 
sausages which zealous followers try to throw in thru the 
open windows of the fortress.” 


Philippine Policy Defined. 


The Tenth Pennsylvania regiment, that has just re- 
turned after a year’s servicein the Philippines, was wel- 
comed home on Aug. 28 by a half million people in Pitts- 
burg. President McKinley was present and made an 
address in which he defined his policy in regard to the 
islands. During the course of his remarks he said that 
the Philippine islands were as much ours as the Louis- 
iana purchase or Texas or Alaska. There will be no 
pause in the military operations until the insurrection is 
suppressed and American authority acknowledged and 
established. To the men of the veteran Tenth the presi- 
dent said: “ You made secure and permanent the victory 
of Dewey. You added new glory to American arms. 
You and your brave comrades engaged in other fields of 
conflict have enlarged the map of the United States and 
extended the jurisdiction of American liberty.” 


Agreement with the Sultan of Sulu. 


The visit of Brig.-Gen. Bates to the Sulu archipelago 
resulted in the conclusion of an agreement with the 
sultan of those islands by which he is to accept the sov- 
ereignty of the United States. The government and 
institutions of the Sulus are to be disturbed as little as 
possible, and the sultan and his chief are to receive sal- 
aries as they did under Spain. 

The sultanate of Sulu comprises Sulu island and some 
one hundred and forty other islands. The population is 
estimated at 110,000, Mohammedan by religion and more 
or less pirates by instinct. This was one of the most 
powerful reasons for admitting Spanish sovereignty, as 
the presence there of garrisons contributed to his power. 


A Fierce Contest in Prussia. 


A battle is imminent between crown and parliament 
in Prussia such as has not been equaled since Bismarck 
had his famous conflict with the legislature in 1886 over 
the military bill. The motto of the ultra Conservative 
party is “ With God, for king and fatherland,” but since 
Emperor William came to the throne it has had some 
rude shocks, by reason of commercial treaties and re- 
duced protective duties on breadstuffs. 

The Conservatives are now violently opposing the em- 
peror’s scheme for waterways thru Prussia. The success 
of the Kiel canal, connecting the North sea with the, 
Baltic, opened William’s eyes as to what could be done 
by water transport, and since then he has devoted his 
whole attention to a canal system that will link existing 
waterways and open up fresh ones. The conservative 
landholders, however, are alarmed, as they see that cheap 
transport means fresh advantages to American and other 
foreign foodstuffs. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Helen Keller’s Greatest Triumph. 

Miss Helen Keller has successfully passed the entrance ex- 
aminations for Radcliffe college. She completed her prepara- 
tion under the tutorship of Mr. Merton S.Keith. Being blind, 
deaf, and dumb, the usual means of communication are out of 
the question. The questions were given to Miss Keller, writ- 
ten out in the Braille characteis,a system of writing in punc- 
tured points. But there are two systems of this writing, and Miss 
Keller was accustomed to the English method, while questions 
were written out according to the American system. Miss Keller 
wrote the answers on a typewriter. Among other difficulties 
with which she had to contend, her Swiss watch, made for the 
blind, was forgotten, and she had no idea of the time. Yet in 
spite of all these obstacles Miss Keller passed the examina- 
tions with credit, and is ready for matriculation in the college. 
The difficulties in the way of a college course for Helen Keller, 
seem insurmountable, but this has been the case all her life, 
and she has risen at each turn, superior to the circumstances. 


Canonization of De La Salle. 

John Baptist De La Salle, founder of the community of 
Brothers of the Christian schools, has been canonized. The 
ceremony will probably take place in Paris, in 1900. The 
Order has wide influence in school matters, and has always 
been noted for its educational work. Of the many important 
schools and colleges conducted by the order, Manhattan cel- 
lege, New York, and St. John’s college, Washington, may 
be mentioned. 

De La Salle was born April 30, 1651, and received the tonsure 
at the age of twelve. His rise in the church was rapid, and in 
his later life many wonderful actions were ascribed to him. 
Whatever may have been his power in other lines, his system 
of education was far in advance of the times. Ina report to 
the British parliament some years ago, the committee said: 
“Had we known the system of the Christian Brothers, Lancas- 
terian methods would never have been tolerated in our 
schools.” 

De La Salle advocated object lessons as early as 1687. He 
reached some definite ideas in regard to normal schools some 
years later. He died on Good Friday, 1719. 


To Study Methods of Heating. 

Mr. J. Nelson Russell, vice-president of the British Institu- 
tion of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, has visited New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago public schools. After study- 
ing the heating system of several Chicago schools, he stated 
that he considered the plan in operation there the best he had 
seen. The thing that impressed him most was the automatic 
regulation of the heating by a thermostat in the room to be 
heated and ventilated. Most of the heating ef large buildings 
rs oo is done by hot water, as steam has net been success- 

ul. 

The system of heating and ventilating used in one-hundred 
of the schools of Chicago, was invented in part by T. J. Waters, 
chief engineer for the school board. It provides for indirect 
radiation, controlled by a thermostat, or temperature measure, 
in each room. 








Plans for Free Lectures. 
The committee on special schools for Manhattan have 





L, H. Galbreath, who died August 16. 


almost completed a new scheme for the free lectures to be 
given this coming winter. The plans require an appropriation 
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of $76,000 for lectures, an increase of $36,000 over last year’s 
expenditure. An additional $20,000 is asked for to support 
reading rooms, and circulating libraries, to be connected with 
the free lecture system for supplementary study and reference. 
Should the money be forthcoming, the board will put in opera- 
— of the most advanced schemes yet attempted for this 
work, 


German Architect for University of California. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAlL.—Incidental to the competition of 
architects for the new buildings for the university of Califor- 
nia, Herr Wallotthas been asked to be one of the judges. He 
is now in this country, and will shortly go to Los Angeles. 
Herr Wallott is probably the most prominent architect in the 
German Empire. 

aa 


_ Recent Deaths Among Educators. 


Mr. William Martyn Baker, for twenty years manager for 
Van Antwerp Bragg & Co., and recently a teacher in public 
school No. 54, died August 10, at his home in New York city. 
His death was due to paralysis and he was ill but a short 
time. 

Mr. Baker was born in New London, Conn. He was edu- 
cated at Yale college in the department of civil engineering 
and took a thoro course in civil engineering, higher 
mathematics, descriptive geometry, and all kinds of field 
work. He continued these studies until his death and 
followed them up at different times professionally. After 
leaving Yale college he came to New York and followed for a 
time the protession of civil engineering and was engaged in 
city surveying, railroad work and harbor surveys. He then 
taught for a number of years in public schools Nos. 4e and 55. 
He was the youngest principal in the city and his school was 
rated “excellent in management.” e leaves a_ widow, 
daughter of the late Charles W. Milbank, of this city, and one 
daughter. 


GLENDALE, OH1I0.—Robert Clark, one of the pioneers in the 
book-publishing business in the West, died here, his home, 
August 26. Mr. Clark was born in Scotland. He went to Cin- 
cinnati in 1839, and after a few years as second-hand book 
dealer, started his business. Much of the early history 
of the great ‘“ Northwest territory” was issued from _his 
press, as well as many books of the chronicles of the Civil 
war. His private library was bought and presented to the 
University of Cincinnati, by Wm. A. Proctor. Mr. Clark was 
a bachelor, and leaves few relatives. 


DANVERS, MASS.—The death of Mrs. Sarah M. Dawson 
Merrill, founder and first principal of the Willard Hall school 
for girls, is announced with much regret. Mrs. Merrillreceived 
her education in the school of Hinesburg and Brandon, Vt., and 
at the age of seventeen taught in one of the Boston schools. 
After several years of alternate study and teaching, she became 
connected with the Perkins institute for the blind in South 
Boston, where she attained great success in her instruction to 
the blind. She visited London, and Glasgow, for study along 
the same line. In 1887, Mrs. Merrill opened the Willard school 
at her home in Massachusetts. In 1893, the institution was 
removed to its preseat site. Mrs. Merrill’s labors in educa- 
tional work have been valuable and sincere, and her decease is 
a loss to the people among whom she has worked. 


REMSENBURG, L. I.—Alonzo Reed, the well known author 
of text-books on English, died August 19, at this place. While 
associated with the Polytechnic institute, of Brooklyn, Mr. 
Reed developed a new method for English instruction which 
was later embodied ina text-book.on grammar arranged by 
Mr. Reed and Brainard Kellogg. Other books followed along 
similar lines. Mr. Reed had partly written a new text at the 
time of his death. 


CuIcaAGo, ILL.—Prof. Orlando O. Blackman. for more than 
thirty years superintendent of music in the Chicago public 
schools, died a short time since frem paralysis. Prof. Black- 
man was 64 years old and was born in Chenango county, N. Y 


Prof. H. C. Bowen, of the School of Mines, Columbia uni- 
versity, died August 22 at the home of his brother. Prof. Bowen 
was in his fifty-fifth year, and has been connected with the School 
of Mines for the past twenty years. He studied in Heidelberg 
and Berlin, and has been prominently associated with several 
large concerns as consulting chemist. The funeral took place 
at Willet, N. Y. 


Mr. Louis H. Galbreath died August 15, at St. Luke’s hospi- 
tal, New York city, of typhoid fever. He had been studying 
at the Teachers college during the summer, and was taken ill 
quite suddenly, being in the hospital just a week. Mr. Gal- 
breath received the best possible treatment, and it seemed 
strange that the disease should have overpowered him so 
quickly. He was a famous athlete in his college days and was 
probably the most athletic man connected with the Teachers 
college this last year. 

Mr. Galbreath leaves a wife and two children, the older three 
years of age. The family will prebably settle, for the present 
at least, at Titusville, Pa., their old home. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


According to the University Correspondent the co-ed- 
ucation of the sexes from childhood is only on trial in England, 
butits supporters seem hopeful for its future. At the first 
speech day of the Keswick high school, which is run on this 
principle, Archdeacon Wilson said this school was the pioneer 
in what might become a great system, and it should be a great 
stimulus to teachers, pupils and parents to work strenuously 
towards the ideal which they had set up. Keswick was one of 
the few towns privileged to possess such a school. He had 
the pleasure of taking a large class in Euclid at the school, and 
if the congratulations of one who had spent forty years in 
school work were worth anything, he gave them the heartiest 
congratulations upon not only the vigorous teaching, but also 
the vigor of their Cumberland lads and lasses. 


The school population of Vintia, Cherokee Nation, has been 
taken recently. The first public schools will have an attend- 
ance of about eight hundred. 


_ The next annual meeting of the Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation will be held in Memphis, Tenn., December 27, 28, 29, 
1899. Railroads, steamers, and hotels will offer reduced rates, 
and the citizens of Memphis have promised the best the city af- 
fords for entertainment of the teachers. They expect to have 
about 3,000 visitors at this time. 


HyAmus, Mass.—The second annual summer session of the 
State normal school closed August gth. The situation of the 
school was excellent, the arrangement of the curriculum unique. 
The attendance was 130, assembled for the most part from 
New England, altho several came from more distant sections of 
the country.” The faculty included twelve instructors, each a 
specialist. The members of the faculty are engaged from the 
best schools and colleges and it is purposed to offer the best 
courses possible. 


CHARLESTON, ILL.—The Eastern Illinois normal school 
was formerly dedicated August 29. Governor Tanner and 
staff together with many of the state officers, were present. Dr. 
Richard Edwards, of Bloomington, was orator of the day. 
The attendance was about 25,000. The new building is a fine 
are and will accommodate 1,coo students. The following are 
the members of the faculty for 1899-1900: Livingston C. Lord, 
psychology; W. M. Evans, English; Luther E. Baird, assis- 
tant in English: J. Paul Goode, physics; Henry Johnson, so- 
ciology ; Mrs. Louise B. Inglis, Ciers: Louis H. Galbreath 
pedagogy; Otis W. Caldwell, biology; Edson H. Taylor, 
mathematics ; G. W. Smith, geography ; Anna Piper, drawing; 
James H. Brownlee, reading; Francis G. Blair, applied psy- 
chology. 


LANCASTER, PA.—The board of trustees of Franklin ard 
Marshall college have entered into a contract with a Lancaster 
architect, C. Emlen Urban, to funish plans for a_ new science 
building for the college, the cost of which will be about $40,000. 
The building will be 190 feet long by 50 feet in width, and the 
central section three stories in height. The basement will be 
of stone and the upper portion of pressed brick, with stone 
— The building will be finished thruout with hard 
woods. 


SEATTBRE, WASH.—The officials of the College of Tacoma 
are making every effort to establish a permanent endowment, 
— the faculty are improving the curriculum as much as pos- 
sible. : 

Whitworth college has received $50,000 for immediate use 
and has in prospect half a million more. The board are look- 
ing for a new location for the institution. 


CARLISLE, PA.—The new Pierce school has been finished 
and is now occupied. A new eight-room building is now in 
course of construction, to be known as ‘Franklin Building.” 
Miller & Co., of Harrisburg, are the architects. 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—The school board will erect as soon as 
may be a new school building. The question will be decided- 
by the voters this coming November. 


York, Pa.—The new high school building in course of erec 
tion is almost finished. The estimated cost is $175,0c0. It is 
fitted up with the most modern improvements in heating and 
ee and has an auditorium with a seating capacity of 
1,600. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The University of Pennsylvania, in re- 
sponse to the new demands upon education, has announced 
a two years’ course in commerce, diplomacy, and international 
law, these being designed to fit young men for our diplomatic 
and consular service. The contents of the Commercial 
museum will be at the disposal of the students, since it is to be 
hereafter located on the university grounds. 


YPSILANTI, Micu.—Dr. Richard G. Boone has resigned his 
place as president of the Michigan State Normal college, and 
will spend the coming year in lecturing at institutes and at 
schools and colleges. 
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An interesting chronicle of Iowa Central grag has 
been written by Anna Howell Clarkson, under the title,“ A 
Beautiful Life and Its Associations.” The lite described, was 
lived by a former teacher in that institution. Incidental to the 
story are given bits of college life in small towns, the local bias 
on important questions, and the indescribable relation between 
the professor and acitizen. The book is published by the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. 


The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
Goethe was observed at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, 
August 28. There was a large crowd present, including many 
visitors from America and various parts of the continent. The 
town was gaily decorated with flags and bunting. 


EXETER, N.H.—Francis K. Ballhas been chosen instructer 
in Greek and Latin at Phillips-Exeter academy. He was 
graduated trom Harvard with the class of ‘90, and was later in- 
Structor in that institution. The faculty for the academy is 
complete for the coming year. 


Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, president of the Union Theolog- 
ical seminary, has been chosen to fill the Haskell lectureship at 
Oxford university. He succeeds Dr. Fairburn. 


The summer school idea has been introduced into Scotland. 
In a recent issue of a prominent Scottish paper, announcement 
is made of a proposed experiment in “combined educa- 
tion and pleasure.” Whitby, one of the schools, was given a 
special treat during the week from July 22-29. A sequence of 
lectures bearing on the local surroundings, Liseeey, and tradi- 
tion were given. Among those who participated were very 
Rev. the Dean of Durham, Dr. Spence Watson, and Dr. John 
Hunter. Talks were given on the old Abbey on the East Cliff, 
and on the botany and zodlogy of the surrounding country. A 
chorus was organized, and picnics and water-parties were ar- 
ranged as side issues. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The new school law relative to elec- 
tion of school commissioner, is now in operation. The adop- 
tion of this measure was due to the efforts of a committee 
chosen from the Citizen’s Educational] Society, and the Com- 
mercial Club. A school commissioner cannot under the pres- 
ent law be nominated by any political party, but must be pro- 
— by a petition of two hundred householders. This it is 

oped willinsure the selection of the most capable men. 


DANVERS, MAss.—Miss Genevra Thorndike, formerly ni- 
structor in Latin and Greek at Willard Hall school, has ac- 
cepted a position in the high school at Palmers. The vacancy 
created will be filled by Miss S. Marion Chadbourne. Miss 
Annie B. Cochrane will have charge of the French and German 
classes at Willard Hall. 


The board of regents of Oklahoma territory have elected the 
following, for the faculty of the normal school, for 1899-1990: 
Edmund D. Murdaugh, president; J. O. Allen, instructor in 
physics and chemistry; L. W. Baxter, civi¢s and literature; F. 
H. Umholtz, Latin and languages; Richard Thatcher, mathe- 
matics; Nathan Blake, biology; Miss Tella Turner, music; 
Miss Marilla Adams, of Woodstock, Ontario, drawing; Mrs. 
Inez Howard, elocution; Miss Nellie Johnson, preparatory de- 
partment. 


De KALB, ILL.—The new normal school will be dedicated 
September 22. It is estimated that more than 40,000 people, 
beside the teachers, will take part in the parade. Governor 
Tameer and his staff will be present, as well as prominent 
educators from various sections of the state. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The great amount of disease prevalent 
in the city this spring has been traced te a large degree to the 
unsanitary conditions of the public schools. A rigorous in- 
spection showed that the plumbing, even in some of the newer 
and finer buildings, was in a deplorable condition. A large- 
force of men were immediately put to work, but it will costa 
large sum for the repairs; at present, several buildings are not 
fit for use. 


CuIcaco, ILt.—McKendree college has received an addition 
to the endowment fund of $20,000. Mr Chamberlain of the 
college, announced the giver to be D. K. Parsons, of Chicage 
who is well known as a liberal benefactor toward educational 
institutions. McKendree is the oldest Methodist school in the 
West. 


Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte, was re-elected president of the 
Kindergarten section of the N. E. A. at the Los Angeles meet 
ing, altho it was her suggestion that another be appointed. 
The nominating committee expressed themselves as feeligg 
honored to have Mrs. Kraus-Boelte reappointed. 
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School Law. 


Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FIsHER. 


Employment Contracts. Certificates of Qualification. 


__,Under the consolidated school law of New York state author- 
izing trustees to employ such school teachers as are qualified 
(laws of 1894 c. 556) requiring the teachers to have certain 
certificates, a contract of employment was void where the 
teacher did not have a proper certificate at the time, tho he 
secured one before the term of his employment began. 

O’Conor vs. Francis, trustee, N. Y. 8. C. App. Div., July 6, 
1899.) 

Note: This is a question of vital importance to teachers. The 
ruling of courts depends largely on the language of the statute. 
A contract made previous to obtaining a certificate or license has 
béen held valid by some courts and invalid by other courts. 
Upon the question as to when the employment began the su- 
preme court of Ohio (School Dist. vs. Dilman 22 Ohio St. 194,) it 
was held that the employment began, not at the time of the con- 
tract, but at the time of entering upon the performance of the 
duties of the position, If the certificate or license was properly 
obtained in the interval, the contract was valid. 


School District Meeting. 


, Under revised statute of 1889 in Missouri three methods are 
designated for holding an election to make an increased assess- 
ment for building a school-house: First, at a meeting when 
cdlled -by the board of directors on their own judgment ; second, 
when called by the board on petition of ten taxpayers ; and, 
third, when the voters themselves, in annua] meeting, assem- 
bled; see fit so to order. Notice of the special meeting and 
also of the people must be given in the first two methods, but 
no notice is required for the third. Voters in a territory 
within the limits of a newly created district shal] meet within 
fifteen days after the formation thereof on notice signed by two 
resident freeholders, and such meeting shall be invested with 

the same powers as those prescribed for a first annual district 
meeting held under the previsions of the statute. 

On the formation of a new school district by consolidating two 
districts, on a notice given to the qualified voters, duly signed, 
that a special meeting of the district will be held at a certain 
time and place, the meeting i is empowered to select a site for 
a new school-house, and to authorize the directors to make an 
assessment for the purpose of building the same. 

(State ex rel. Burgess vs. Edwards, Mo.S. C., July 12, 1899.) 


Duties and Compensation of Truant Officers, 


The law of Indiana (Act 1897 p. 248) requires children to at- 
tend school at least twelve consecutive weeks in the school 
year, and provides for the appointment of a truant officer, who 
shall receive two dollars for each day of actual service, and 
who shall serve one year, unless sooner discharged. When a 
child is habitually absent from school the officer shall notify 
the parent or guardian. Complaint may be made by him in 
court against delinquents ; and that he shall furnish books and 
clothing to the poor, to enable them to attend. It was held 
that the officer’s duty continues thruout the year, and not merely 
after the last twelve weeks of the school year, and he may re- 
ceive compensation for a greater number of days than is in- 
cluded in a period of twelve weeks. 

‘(Board of Commissioners’ Fountain county vs. Mass. Ind. App. 
G. June 27, 1899). 

School Officers—Vacancy. 

“The laws of Michigan (Comp. Laws see 4668) provides, that 
in case of a vacancy among the trustees of a school district, not 
graded, the two remaining officers shall immediately fill such 
vacancy, and, in case of two vacancies, the remaining officer 
shall immediately call a meeting of the district to fill the va- 
cancy. All provisions of the act shall apply to every school 
district in the state. Mandamus will not compel a member of a 
graded district to meet with his colleagues to fill two vacancies 
in the board, where it does not appear that the vacancy could 
not have been filled by an election. 

2. The minority of the board have no authority to commence 
an action in its name, and, if they do so, they will be individu- 
ally responsible for the costs. 

(Johnson et al. vs. Mitchell, Mich. S. C., July 5, 1899.) 


Levy of Tax. 


Where the law (Comp. St. 1895) limits the amount of taxes 
which may be imposed by a school district to twenty-five 
mills on thedollar of assessed valuation for all purposes, except 
the payment of bonds issued by the district and the purchase 
and lease of a school-house, a tax to pay a judgment against a 
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school district cannot be issued and collected where the maxi- 
mum amount of taxes authorized by statute for all purposes has 


already been levied. 
(Dawson County vs. Clark etal. Neb. 8S. C. June 21, 1899.) 


School District Bonds. 


The law of South Dakota (1879, c. 14) makes school districts 
bodies corporate, with the usual powers of corporations for 
public purposes ; and the law (1881, c. 24) further provides that 
the question submitted to the district shall be “the amount of 
bonds that shall be issued, and the time in which they shall be 
made payable ; and also (section 3) prescribes the character of 
the bonds, and limits the issue to $1500 except in municipali- 
ties of more than one thousand inhabitants; It was held that 
district officers were authorized to cancel unsold bonds regularly 
issued, and substitute therefor bonds specifying a different place 
of payment, the reissued bonds being identical in amount with 
those canceled. 

(Kunz vs. School Dist. No. 28, Hutchinson County, S. Dak.) 


School District—Excessive Tax. 


A court cannot decide from the expenditures of the past 
alone that a tax voted by the election of a school district is ar- 
bitrary, oppressive and illegal, or that it will produce a sum 
which, added to the amount then on hand, will be in excess of 
the reasonable requirements of the district. 

(Clark et al. vs. Deveraux et al., Kans. C. of App., May 25.) 


A Teecher Defined. 


A teacher is not an officer in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He is not usually elected or appointed, but is employed—con- 
tracted with. He has dutiesto perform incident to his employ- 
ment, but they are not official duties and he is not under oath. 

(Seymour vs. Over-River School Dist. Conn. D. C., 53 Ct. 509.) 


Ww 


Important New Publications. 


The Collegiate is the latest edition of Webster's Dictionary. 
It has the accuracy, clearness, and general excellence of the 
famous International, which ought to be found in every school- 
room of the land, but is more compact, easier to consult and low- 
er in price. The vocabulary includes the scientific and technical 
terms likely to be met with in general reading and the words of 
the Bible, Shakespeare, and the masters of English literature. 
In the definitions, the language of the International has been 
retained as far as possible. The etymologies give the source of 
every known work, its derivation and the cognates of the Eng- 
lish word in various other languages. There are a number of 
tables, including a revised list of prefixes and suffixes. On the 
whole, the Collegiate supplies the need of an intermediate dic- 
tionary. (G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass.) 


A new treatise on Modern American School Buildings has 
been recently issued under the authorship of Mr. Warren R. 
Briggs. Altho not meant to be a complete treatment of the 
subject, the author gives in the book the results of over twenty 
years’ experience. The designs are entirely new and are pre- 
pared with a view to meeting the strictest requirements of the 
modern school. Many of the data used are gathered from vari- 
ous board of health reports, and similar sources, being given to 
show the deplorable condition of some of our best school build- 
ings, and to influence school people toward a higher standard in 
school architecture. School buildings, except as the gift of 
some individual to perpetuate a name, are not monumental in 
character: such edifices are for every-day use; they should be 
well-lighted and ventilated, with the most sanitary conditions 
possible prevalent. The author says: “As they are erected by 
taxation of the people for the use of their children, it is obvious 
that no more money should be expended upon them than is 
necessary to secure a perfect building inside, and a pleasing 
one outside. It is a hard lesson for the masses to learn, but I 
hope some day that the great American public may be made to 
understand that good architecture does not consist of fantastic 
shapes and sharp contrasts, or that objects that are ornate are 
necessarily artistic. . Inchoosing an architect take the 
practical man for the health, conffort, and safety of 
your children are more to you than the finest artistic effects.” 
The subject of appropriations and competitions is taken up in a 
most sensible manner. Actual construction is taken up step 
by step. Entrance halls and stairways, windows and lighting, 
cloak-rooms, play-rooms, heating and ventilating, sanitary ar- 
rangements, are all discussed at length. The suggestions of- 
fered are, in general, tho not all new, placed in a new and forc- 
ible light, and they will go far toward convincing boards of 
education that school buildings are for practical use. (John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, pp. xxi + 411. $4.00.) 
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Che Exbibit of Books and School Appliances at Los Angeles, 


It is the same story every year and it will go on until 
the exhibiting publishers and manufacturers of school 
supplies take a determined stand in their demands for 
fair recognition by the N. E. A. management and their 
local committees. The exhibit at Los Angeles was a dis- 
mal failure. The only ones obtaining any direct benefit 
from it were those that reaped the returns from space 
rents of the hall. As usual no one is to blame. The lo- 
cal committee had no idea of the importance of such an 
exhibit and the sub-committee instructed to look after 
the matter evidently took a very narrow view of the situ- 
ation. And so the affair became a hold-up, pure and 
simple. 

The N. E. A. derives a few hundred dollars each year 
from the attendance of the book and school supply men. 
The convention town draws more from this source, per 
capita than from any other. This ought to make both 
sides willing and ready to grant some concessions. But 
these are the least weighty considerations from the stand- 
point of simple justice. 

No class of people make a closer study of the needs, 
demands, and progress of education, than those who sup- 
ply text-books and other appliances for the schools. Their 
conversion to a new idea means an investment of money, 
sometimes a very large amount. With teachers, this 
usually means no more than a change of opinion, and if 
it comes high a change of heart. If their income were 
at stake each time, educational progress would be even 
slower than it has been. The exhibitors accordingly re- 
present a class of students of education who as such are 
entitled to a respectful recognition. It would not be a 
bad plan to have them form a department of the N. E. 
A. provided they would dismiss dollars-and-cents discus- 
sions and purely clerical questions, and occupy themselves 
with the consideration of the probable outcome of the 


current advocacy of educational novelties, as to whether 


they have elements of permanency in them or whether 
they amount merely to fads. That is a minor point, how- 
ever; the principal thing is that the exhibits made by these 
people are the results of a comprehensive study of educa- 
tional conditions and wants, and, as such, must be regard- 
ed as worthy of the careful and sympathetic attention of 
the members of the N. E. A. who profess to take an in- 
terest in all phases of educational advancement. 

Now as to the exhibit at Los Angeles. Those who 
supplied it spared no pains to make it attractive and in- 
structive. But only a few teachers were at all aware of 
its existence. No fetching announcements were made from 
the platform at the general and department meetings, tho 
these might reasonably have been expected of the presid- 
ing officers. Moreover, the exhibit hall was located in a 
store several blocks away from the registration offices, 
and not one of the routes connecting the various meeting 
places and principal headquarters led by its doors. The 
following brief description of the exhibit will show in a 
measure how much had been provided for the fiteeen 
thousand visitors, of whom only about two per cent. took 
the trouble to inspect it. 


At Hotel Westminster. 


The American Book Company, of New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and all leading cities, was as usual, most strongly 
represented. Messrs. J. A. Greene, of New York, Frank A. Fitz- 
patrick, of Boston, Arthur Cooper, of New York, A. W. Chancy, 
of Chicago, A. F. Gunn, of San Francisco, W. W. Seaman, of Los 
Angeles, Capt. Edwards, Portland, and J. R. Fairchild, of New 
York were to be found everywhere. No firm publishes a larger 
number of books for schools. Among the publications whose 
introduction was pushed with especial vigor were their Vertical 
Writing Books, the Natural Geography and Music Courses, Rice’s 
Rational Speller, and McMaster’s U.S. History. Their three 
rooms in the Westminster hotel were filled at all hours of the day 
and evening with visitors who were treated to music, candy, 
lemonade, and other inducements. Special rooms were pro- 
vided for the ladies ; these were in charge of Miss E. Fuller, of 
Riverside, California. The American Book Company had evi- 


dently satisfied itself beforehand that the location of the hall 
provided by the local exhibit committee was a mistake, to say 
the least, and had the foresight tosecure the most favorably 
situated rooms at the attractive hotel chosen for the head- 
quarters of the executive committee. 

The exhibit of the Prang Educational Company presented 
several new features. A complete set of large cards was shown, 
illustrating the sequence of lessons in the various grades. This 
new course, as was evident from the exhibit, takes up the course 
in drawing along eight general lines, including man and his 
environment, type forms and objects, historic ornament, nature 
study and fine examples of art. The cards for first grade gave 
illustrations of the child’s amusements and surroundings. The 
study of plant growth was represented by drawings of entire 
plants and their fruits. Historic ornament was shown in color. 
The type forms were of vases, cups, and china colored in twelve 
shades. The entire set of charts was prepared under the super- 
vision of Miss Sargent, who has done so much to make the 
Prang art courses a success. 


At the Exhibit Hall. 


The exnibit of D. C. Heath & Company, of Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and London, was a most attractive one. 
It was designed by Mr. Caspar W. Hodgson, the energetic and 
successful manager of the Pacific coast business of the firm, 
and consisted of a full line of school books. Everything about 
the booth was tastefully and artistically arranged. The decor- 
ations were in orange and white, the California colors. Flowers, 
jardinieres, matillaja poppies carried the idea thruout of the 
orange and white, while the burlap, cushions, and furniture 
heightened the effect. Even the signs show the artistic merit 
of the display and are in keeping with all California colors. 

D. C. Heath & Company’s reception rooms at the Van Nuys 
hotel, adjoining the California headquarters, were free for both 
California university receptions and were furnished by the 
company. Mr. Charles H. Ames, of Boston, the well-known 
member of the firm, was in attendance. Special efforts were 
made to push the Natural Writing System, Thompson’s Drawing, 
new course, Hyde’s Lessons in English and Grammar, and 
Walsh’s Arithmetics for grammar schools together with Wells’ 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Science and English for high 
school. 

Wyckoff, Seamans, & Benedict, of New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles, were represented at Exhibit Hall 
by their Los Angeles manager, Mr. E. W. Pease, with two sales- 
men. They manufacture the Remington Standard Typewriter, 
and furnished the entire typewriter service to the N. E. A., 
both to local and national committees. The best operators were 
selected for this occasion, among them Miss Mae Orr, of New 
York, who is perhaps the fastest and most accurate typewritist 
in the country, and has done the work for the secretary of the 
N. E. A. since 1891. The operators of the firm were to be 
found in all the headquarters and everywhere were neat ex- 
hibits of Remington typewriters. 

Rand, McNally & Company, of Chicago, who have branch 
offices in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles, besides large representations in Europe, Australia, 
and South Africa, were represented in person by Fred G. Mc- 
Nally, vice-president, E. E. Smith, head of the Education De- 
partment, R. H. Allen, of the Map and Globe Department, Ray- 
mond McNally, local agent, with Henry Siemer, local agent, 
and Mrs. E. E. Smith, chaperon of the party. They gave a free 
excursion party to Altedena, the ranch of Mr. Andrew McNally, 
and excellent entertainment was furnished all visitors. They 
exhibited a large line of miscellaneous books, atlases, globes, 
and encyclopedias, together with readers and arithmetics. The 
specialty of the firm is, of course, map making for both edu- 
cational and commercial purposes, since this was their initial 
business. 

In the center of the hall, near the entrance, was the unique 
booth of Ginn & Company, of Boston, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco, with Mr. S. C. Smith as representative of the firm. A 
full line of elementary and high school books were displayed. 
The books which were particularly conspicuous were the Edu- 
cational Music System, the Shayler Vertical Round Hand, re- 
cently introduced into the San Francisco schools, the Cross 
Drawing, and a number of attractive supplementary readers. 

The Perry Pictures Company, of Boston, had an elegant wall 
display of the widely known Perry Pictures. Mr. W. C. Twiss 
and Miss Adda Twiss were in charge of the exhibit. The 
beautifully illustrated Perry Magazine was much in evidence. 

C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, N. Y., was represented by Mr. 
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A. W. Mumford, the energetic publisher of Chicago. Mr. 
Mumford also had an exhibit of his own publications, among 
them Birds and All Nature and the monthly Child Study Mag- 
azine. 

The periodicals of the New England Publishing Company, 
of Boston, edited by Dr. A. E. Winship were ably and faith- 
fully represented by Mr. M. A. Tucker, who made a special effort 
to increase the circulation of the Journal of Education, American 
Primary Teacher, and Modern Methods. 

The representatives of C. F. Weber & Company, of Chicago, 
were Geo. H. Bancroft, as manager, R. D. Brunson, general 
salesman, and Edwin Clarke as special salesman, all from the 
Los Angeles office, together with J. W. Fricke, the general 
manager from San Francisco. Their exhibit consisted of school 
furniture and apparatus along with a complete line of school 
supplies and che:nical apparatus, among the articles which were 
especially pushed were Weber’s all wool Noiseless and Dustless 
Erasers, Alpha’s Dustless Crayon, Hyloplate Blackboard, both 
green and black, the Weber-Andrews Globes, and the Triumph 
Adjustable Automatic School Desk. 

The Ellis Publishing Company, of Battle Creek, Michigan, and 
San Francisco was represented by C. E. Howard. This firm pub- 
lishes the widely used “ Actual Business Systems of Commercial 
Training” along with helps in bookkeeping in general, and the 
“Learning by Doing” series. They made especial efforts to in- 
troduce the Actual Business System and to secure advertisements 
for commercial schools. 

The Educational Publishing Company, of Boston, New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, hada neat exhibit of educational 
works, in charge of their general manager for the coast, Mr. 
E. 8. Smith, who was assisted by Mr. Wm. P. Kimball as sales- 
man. Aside from the Popular Educator and Primary Education 
the firm makes a specialty of supplementary readers and school 
libraries. 

Mr. Smith also represented the Potter & Putnam Company, 
of New York. The leaders of the display were Vertical Reading 
Charts, a series of vertical writing books and supplementary 
readers. 

The local firm of Lazarus Melzel, with Miss Mildred Kirk in 
charge, exhibited products of the Esterbrook Pen Company. 
They also displayed a full line of Milton Bradley Company’s 
goods. The latter was shown by Miss Lillian Abbott. 

Some of the musical publications of Novello, Ewer & Com- 
pany, of New York and Chicago, were on exhibit in the hall, 
among them a large number of copies of Howard’s Music Readers. 
The firm was represented by Mr. Gray, the American manager 
of the firm. 

T. D. Jones, a local firm represented by Mr. F. Eugene Coblar, 
exhibited supplies of the Denison Manufacturing Company, and 
Steiger & Company, of New York. These were Globes, Text- 
Books, Supplementary Readers, and Kindergarten Material. 

Mr. Mark Keppel showed the goods of the Holden Patent 
Book Cover Company, of Springfield, Mass. These were the 
universally known Book Covers and also Binders, and Transparent 
Paper for Repairing Tears. 

H. 8. Sook & Son, of Los Angeles, was represented by Mr. 
H. S. Sook, who made it his business to demonstrate that the 
Universal Artificial Green Slate Blackboard was the best thing 
manufactured. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, of Rochester, N. Y., and 
San Francisco were represented by Mr. Chas. C. Riedy, of San 
Francisco, and Mr. L. B. Elliott, the manager of the firm’s pub- 
lication department at Rochester, N. Y. The firm’s microscopes 
and biological supplies consisting of microtomes, dissecting in- 
struments, glassware, stains, and chemicals made an attractive 
exhibit. Mr. Riedy did perhaps more business than anyone 
else in the hall, among his sales being a large order of fine 
microscopes for a normal school. Mr. Elliott made friends for 
The Journal of Applied Microscopy published by this firm. The 
leaders of the firm at this exhibit were the AAB and the BB 
Microscope. 

A. L. Robins & Company, of Chicago, made a very fine 
showing. Messrs. M. L. Seymour and Maxwell Adams were in 
charge as managers. Scientific apparatus for schools and col- 
leges, including electrical and projecting apparatus, made up 
their line of display. Physical apparatus attracted particular 
attention. 

The Vir Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, had Mr. F. H. 
Disbrow in charge of its Self and Sex Series. 

The display of Wadsworth, Howland & Company, of Boston, 
was tasty and artistic. Mr. H. A. Putnam showed a line of 
painting and water colors in boxes and tubes for schools. 

The Macmillan Company, of New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
San Francisco, was represented by Mr. E. F. Goodyear, the 
manager at San Francisco, with Melville Dozier, Jr., as assist- 
ant. Their exhibit consisted largely of high school and college 
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text-books. Their leaders were histories and nature study 
books. 

The exhibit of the Whittaker & Ray Company, the only San 
Francisco publisher represented, was in the hands of the secre- 
tary and manager Chas. M. Wiggin, assisted by Miss Sophie 
Faught and H. J. Miller, both old employees of the house. Be- 
sides their own publications they displayed the lines of such 
prominent Eastern publishers as Silver, Burdett & Company, 
Boston, Werner School Book Company, Chicago, The Morse 
Company, New York, Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Hinds 
& Noble, New York, Edgar S. Werner, New York, Williams & 
Rogers, Rochester, N. Y., and the Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Ill. Their subscriptions cover D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Perry Mason & 
Company, together with school apparatus for J. M. Alcott & 
Company, Chicago, Bellows Brothers, Chicago, American Nov- 
elty Company and others. Their own leaders were books by 
David Starr Jordan and Joaquin Miller. 


Other N. E. A. Notes. 


Mr. H. E. Hayes, manager of the educational department of 
D. Appleton & Company, was busy describing the special merits 
of the Twentieth Century Series of Text-Books, just making their 
appearance under the editorship of Supt. Nightingale, of the 
Chicago high schools. 

For once Mr. Frank Fitzpatrick, took an active part in the 
meetings. His striking, soundly practical remarks before the 
National Council were well received. He has a keen eye for an 
argument in favor of the under dog. 

The complimentary excursion arranged by Rand, McNally & 
Company for the teachers of Illinois was a most enjoyable one. 
A special train took the merry party to the beautiful grounds 
of Mr. Andrew McNally at Altadena, Cal. The outing was 


ae Pe 





F, G. McNally. 
skilfully planned and personally conducted by Mr. Fred McNally, 
who made it his duty to see that every one had his full share of 


pleasure. That day will live long in the memories of those 
who were with the party. 

Mr. Caspar D. Hodgson, the Pacific coast manager of D. C. 
Heath & Company, takes a thoughtful interest in the progress 
of educational theory and practice. The California field is a 
most difficult one for bookmen owing to the peculiar school laws 
of the state ; yet in spite of this and other obstacles he has been 
very successful, and his vigorous and tactful work gives promise 
of still greater results. 

Mr. Charles E. Stokes, the Pacific Coast agent of Thos. Cook 
& Son, managers of tours and excursions, made strong efforts 
to organize parties to the Hawaiian islands. But there had 
been little or no advance advertising, and, as a result, the visiting 
teachers were not prepared for a trip to our first new posses- 
sions in the Pacific. Mr. Stokes is an experienced excursion 
agent and soon recognized the difficulty of breaking into already 
fixed outing programs, tho he succeeded in interesting many in 
the attractions of the Pacific islands. 

Mr. Charles C. Riedy, the California agent for the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, received an order for 30 fine B B., 44 
microscopes from the San Diego State normal school. 

Mr. H. L. Samson, of England, is in this country to study the 
field of scientific laboratory supply. He is thoroly trained in 
scientific work and is an expert judge of chemical, physical and 
biological apparatus. 

These N. E. A. Notes will be continued in succeeding 
numbers. 
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Personal Notes. 


Mr. James Baldwin, one of the editors for the American Book 
Company, is now on his vacation, but owing to a persistent ill- 
ness is not able to be about. How soon he will be able to return 
to his work is very uncertain. 


State Supt. Nelson, of Kansas, has recently issued a circular 
giving in detail the cost of school supplies and books adopted 
by the state text-book commission. According to the new law 
no outside firm can sell school supplies to the schools of Kansas, 
the contracts being awarded by the state commission. 


Messrs. A. W. Elson & Company, of Boston, have recently 
placed a $300 art collection in tne Montreal high school, and 
twenty-five large Greek and Roman prints have been hung 
in the Canadian house of parliament. 

The same firm has also recently placed a choice collection in 
the Washington Irving high school at Tarrytown, N. Y. This 
collection comprises Roman, Greek, and Egyptian subjects taken 
direct from the original pieces and printed on carbon paper, 
giving wonderfully soft, pictures, nicely modeled. The descrip- 
tions are given by Prof. F. B. Tarbell, of the University of Chi- 
cago. The Egyptian series is especially described by Dr. Geo. 
A. Reisner, who is connected with the Gizeh museum at Cairo, 
The thirty-seven pictures have been on exhibition at J. C. Wit- 
ter Company's art store on Fifth avenue. A large number of 
schools in various parts of New York state have similar collec- 
tions, thanks to the offer of the University of the State of New 
York, to duplicate any appropriations made by a school board 
for art decoration purposes. 


The Powers Regulator Company, of Chicago, have recently 
obtained the adoption of their automatic system of heat regula- 
tion in many schools, including the Kimball street school, El- 
gin, Ill.; fifth and sixth ward schools, Racine, Wis.; high 
school, La Grange, Ill. ; high school, Harvey, Ill. ; eleven public 
schools, Detroit, Mich.; Oak Ridge school, Chicago, III. ; 
Hendricks school, Chicago, Ill.; law school, University of 
Pennsylvania, Phila. Pa.; high school, Norristown, Pa. ; 
Western high school, Detroit, Mich.; Northeast grammar 
school, Philadelphia, Pa.; East high school, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Harmon school, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Ralph W. Smith, treasurer of the H. P. Smith Publishing 
Company, has just returned to the city after a long illness. 
Mr. Smith went to Vermont last April, but’he is now quite him- 
self again. 


Mr. Yeaw, of Maynard, Merrill & Company, has been enjoy- 
ing a vacation for the last few weeks. He returned the last 
week in August. 


Manager Cochrane, of the Prang Educational Company, has 
been for some weeks in Boston arranging for the fall business. 
Heed return to New York about the last of August. 


R. H. Galpen, formerly of No. 3 East 14th St., New York, has 
become associated with the Potter & Putnam Company, No. 74 
Fifth Ave. He wi!l have charge of the school furnishing de- 
partment of this firm. 


Mr J. 8. Jaques, who in the past has been with Peckham, 
Little & Company, has been engaged by the Potter & Putnam 
Company. He will assist’ Mr. Galpen in the school furnishing 
department. 


Miss Fraser, of the J. C. Witter Company, has been in Europe 
for several months buying pictures and casts. The firm an- 
nounce many new importations for the fall, novelties in the art 
line, and art works that have not been offered before. 


GE 


Change in the “‘ Atlantic Monthly.” 


Announcement is made of the resignation of Walter Hines 
Page, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, to accept a position with 
Harper & Bros. Mr. Page has been connected with this maga- 
zine and with the firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Company for sev- 
eral years. The new position with Harper Bros. will be a perma- 
nent one, the most important work for the present being the 
editing of the new “ American Encyclopedia” to be published 
by the Harpers and Doubleday & McClure. Mr. Page was editor 
of the Forum. He received his college training at Randolph- 
Macon college, N. C., and Johns Hopkins university. 

Prof. Bliss Perry, of Princeton university, has succeeded to 
the editorship of the Atlantic Monthly. Prof Perry is well 
known as an author, and he will undoubtedly be a success in the 
work upon which he has entered. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational gupply market, 
a will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. 

Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of Tue ScHooL 
JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 








Charts, Books, and Catalogs. 


A French publisher has issued a set of ingenious charts for 
nature study and allied subjects. They contain actual samples 
of raw material (if a commercial commodity) in the various 
stages of development and manufacture. These are firmly se- 
cured to the chart and the explanations printed in large Jetters. 
The charts are portable and are intended primarily for use 
among rural schools, being transported from one to another as 
occasion requires. 


The Werner Company, of Akron, Ohio, has one of the largest 
book manufacturing plants in the country. Some figures taken 
from Geyer’s Stationer, are given below in regard to the revised 
edition of their “‘ New American Encyclopedia Britannica.” At 
the opening of the present book season, the orders for this 
work aggregated 37,600 sets of fifteen volumes each. For the 
immediate demands of trade 564,000 volumes were necessary. 
Each of these books contained over six hundred pages with two 
columns of printing to the page. In the edition there is a total 
length of printed matter of 90,234 miles, reckoning the total 
length of the columns in a continuous line from end to end. 

The total weight of the edition is about 1,700,000 lbs. Over 
fifty-five car-loads of paper were required for the 37,600 vol- 
umes. 

The Ithaca Botanical Supply Company, of Ithaca, N. Y., have 
issued a list of microscopic preparations and mounts. Those 
offered form a most complete and valuableselection. The High 
School Botanical set contains a full number of mounts for use 
in the study of microscopic botany, including many which few 
high schools have. Besides the above, single mounts are sup- 
plied of certain parasitic fungi, the mosses, and ferns. It is an 
extensive list of specimens from which to select. 

The Inductive Geography by Supt. Charles W. Deane, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Mary R. Davis is something unique in the 
way of a geography and at the same time it is most practi- 
cal and interesting. The aim is preparing the book, as stated 
by the authors, “has been to present sufficient material to ac- 
quaint the pupil with the great forces that are operating upon 
the earth, the modifications that are being wrought in its 
structure and conditions, and the influence of these upon the 
life and activities of mankind. All thatis well enough, but the 
way in which this is done is what renders this book of special 
value for school work. The geography is exactly what its title 
suggests—inductive with all that the word means. With its 
aid this study, so often a bugbear to pupils, must be enjoy- 
able. The size of the book is 74x11 inches so that it is 
less unwieldly than most geographies. The maps give just 
what pupils need to remember with all unimportant detail 
omitted. (Potter & Putnam, New York. Price, 75 cents. 


Botanical and Zoological Charts. 


The charts imported by the J. L. Hammett Company, are ex- 
cellent as aids to science and nature study. The diagrams or 
drawings are printed in colors against a dark ground. The 
coloring is faithfully done, and the size of diagrams is large, 
the charts themselves being 30’ x39’. They are compiled by 
Prof. Heinrich Jung, of Darmstadt, Germany. These charts 
are not made to accompany any one text but as an assistance 
in science work. Each set of charts is accompanied by a full 
descriptive key. The illustration on following page will show ina 
measure the general plan and arrangement. There are thirty 
charts on botanical subjects, each containing a characteristic 





Suggestion fora Geographical Chart. 
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specimen of a given family or class, the set covering the field 
of botany by indicating the features common to the class. 





Among the plants illustrated may be mentioned the scarlet 
poppy, horse-chestnut, potato, carrot, sunflower, orchids, mould, 
and fresh-water algae. 

The zoclogical charts are equal in number and are selected in 
a similar way, only types of a class being chosen. The sixty 
plates are most valuable for reference and for practical work 
as well. 

Brushwork. 


Miss Elizabeth C. Yeats has prepared a “Brushwork Copy- 
Book,” consisting of a series of graded studies in this brush- 
work. The book is published by George Philip & Son, of 





London. 
can be undertaken by very young children. 


The first lessons in the work are so simple that they 
The grading is 
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carefully done and the%change from the easier to the more 
difficult designs is’very gradual. The result is that pupils are 


Al 


able to paint really elaborate pictures in a few months’ work. 
The accompanying illustrations show some of the designs from 
the “Brushwork Copy-Book,” reduced. Others represent the 
actual work of pupils, copied from designs given in the book. 


Indian Pictures for the School-Room Walls. 


F- The Indians have become favorite subjects for the considera- 
tion of artists and writers. It has taken a hundred years of 
life on this continent for us to learn that the Indian is not 
necessarily, as has been supposed, a “savage,” or atany rate a 
being whose life is on a very low plane but that there are in 
this country Indians whose civilization is hundreds of years old 
and who lived in villages perhaps long before our ancestors. A 
study of the various tribes of the true “ Americans,” is really 
deeply interesting and can be made most delightful in connection 
with school-room work. 

Books on the life of the Indians, especially those of the 
Southwest, are numerous, but pictures will do more to interest 
pupils, especially the younger children, than any descriptions, 
no matter how vivid they may be. Weare fortunate in having, 
in connection with the Indian life, the work of an artist, Mr. E. 
A. Burbank, who has spent several years among the various 
tribes, painting portraits from life. Twelve of these have been 
reproduced in the original colors, by the Arts and Crafts Pub- 
lishing Company, of Chicago. The set consists of portraits of 
members of twelve different tribes of Indians, including Chief 
Joseph, of the Nez Perces, Geronimo, chief of the Apaches, a 
Pueblo woman of Laguna, a Moqui showing the peculiar head- 
dress of the young women, a Kiowa woman (painted at Fort 
Sill, O. T.), and a little Moqui baby with its head set in a board 
such as is worn by the young girls of the tribe during one of 
the sacred dances. 

The pictures were first issued in connection with Brush and 











valuable and interesting series. 
An illustration showing six of the series of Indian portraits will 
be found in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. 


Individual Deportment Records. 


Some states have abolished corporal punishment from their 
public schools, and the others will doubtless sooner or later fol- 
low their example. 

Solomon remarked, “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 
Solomon, however, was advising parents, and not public school 
teachers. It may be that there are cases where corporal pun- 
ishment is a wholesome disciplinarian proceeding in the control 
of wise parents. In public schools, however, the practice is, 
to say the least, of very doubtful benefit, and its prohibition is a 
wise measure. But what is to take its place ? 

No work of the school-room is to be compared in value with 
efficient training in rightness of conduct toward our fellows. 
To teach the child to be considerate of the rights of others, is 
to make him a worthy citizen and welcome neighbor, an accom- 
plishment of far greater importance than to make him a mathe- 
metician, a linguist, or a “ scholar.” 

[If it be worth while to take the teacher’s time to keep a set 
of records to spur attendance and punctuality, and another to 
spur attainment in studies, then it would appear worth while 
to adopt some systematic plan to spur the formation of right 
moral character. The high “record” is always an insistent 
provoker of increased effort. Should not moral attainment have 
the advantage of a well devised system of records which should 
be a constant reminder of achievement, and a constant stimulus 
to success ? Rivalry in attendance, and rivalry in study are 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 
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(This cut does not show the real beauty of these pictures. Send for samples as advertised.) 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
A CARD. CAUTION. 














As the wo ee — ee ee es to ee i The success of THE PERRY PICTURES has led to their imita. 
my appreciation of the cordial reception accorded these pictures tion by others. All who wish to obtain by far the best pictures 
and to assure all interested in them that I shall strive constantly cali lea . espe : 
pang : SS coaaehilic Mie aenieamonin oaiaeas are cautioned against purchasing other pictures, advertised as 
i oe even to excel the high standard already attainec being as good as The Perry Pictures, with the thought that they 

y this . ny are getting THE PERRY PICTURES. Le sure that the name is 

: EUGENE ASHTON PERRY. upon every picture. 
Remember that we pay postage to any part of the United States. 














CATALOGS. 








PRICE. 
Send two 2-cent stamps for our 24-page illustrated catalog con- 
taining these six full size pictures,—BaBy STUART, LONGFELLOw, The price of these pictures is 
WHITTIER’s Home, SNOw SCENE, LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS, 


Dertart e& Doorway, ALHAMBRA, JUNGFRAU, or send ten cents in ONE CENT EACH 
stamps or coin for the same catalog and these six pictures besides :— 

SHEPHERDESS. NIAGARA FALLS. KITTERS. for 2% or more, and selection may be made from our entire list 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. PRINCE BALTHAZAR. ANGEL. All on paper 5 1-2 by 8 inches. 


wm THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Boston Office: Tremont Temple. MALDEN, MASS. 


New York Office: 76 Fifth Avenue. , 
Be Sure to Mention THE ScHooL JOURNAL. 























of THE PERRY MAGAZINE one year ‘#1.00) and the PREMIUM 
Our GREAT PREMIUM OFFER sr or too perry pictorEs (81.0) ALL FOR $1.40 is for a 
limited time only. See June number of this paper for names of the hundred pictures. The September number of the 
magazine will be sent for 10 cents. Regular price, 15 cents. It contains 48 pages, 15 illustrations. 
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both worth while when reasonably stimulated. Rivalry in 
right conduct should have the most effective inspiration it is 
possible to devise. 

The system of deportment (disciplinary) records just being 
issued by E. L. Kellogg & Company, are admirably suited to 
spur both teacher and pupil to systematic practical work in the 
rightness of school life. They take away the worry and solici- 
tude of the teacher over the problem of how to make pupils 
thoughtful regarding conduct, ‘They also give each pupil a 
constant reminder of how near he is to the danger line, and 
provide him with a means wholly in his own power of removing 
every demerit on his record. In other words, they have a white 
record as well as a black record. That is, the “red letter” 
days can be made to strike out the records of the ugly days, 
and thereby, redeem the pupil’sstanding. Faithfully used, as 
are the records of attendance, recitation, and examination, they 
cannot fail to improve discipline, relieve worry, and assure 
success in the most difficult department of the teacher’s work. 
Better than all, they must result in higher attainment of moral 
training for the life character of the pupils. 


The Music Hand Chart. 


This unique piece of apparatus stands in the same relation to 
music as the numeral frame does to number. The chart is 
made of very heavy cardboard with bound edges, 11 x 15 
inches in size. The staff is printed on both sides exactly alike, 
even to the position of the lines. A diagonal slot across the 
staff allows a wooden peg, to which the note is attached, to 
move freely up anddown. This note is displayed on both 
sides, being read by the teacher as well as the pupils, when 
held up before a class. Signature cards are furnished for all 
keys. The teacher always faces the class, and blackboard work 
is almost altogether done away with. By the use of adevise of 
this kind, the pupil can master sight-reading with the least 
possible effort on the 
8 part of the teacher. 

The pupil cannot com- 
mit the exercises to 
memory, as is so easily 
done with the usual 
wall chart. The hand 
chart may be used with 
any system of teaching 
music; it keeps the 
class interested, indi- 
vidual work may be 
done more rapidly, and 
above all it can be used in all grades from the lowest to,the nor- 
mal school. Concise directions are printed on the back of 
each chart. This invention is the work of Prof. George H. 
Brock, a man of wide experience in music teaching, both private 
and public. The chart is published by Milton Bradley Company, 
of Springfield, Mass. 


The Adjustable Blackboard Liner. 


The blackboard liner here illustrated is a piece of apparatus 
that can be utilized in any school. The instrument will help 
materially in those classes where blackboard illustration is in 
general use. Parallel lines, concentric circles and arcs, and 
other geometrical forms may be drawn by means of the instru- 














ment. The detachable roller insures absolutely accurate work 
without the aid of a ruler. 

By the mere adjustment of the crayons, any desired align- 
ment may be obtained, for a number of five lines or less. The 
uses of the instrument are not confined to the blackboard, but 
pencils or pens may be substituted for crayon and its uses ex- 
tended to paper or cloth and other writing and drawing surfaces. 
The liner is manufactured and sold by Edward E. Babb & Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. They will send circulars upon request. 
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New Books, 


Tarbell’s Lessons in Language and Grammar was prepared 
by Horace S. Tarbell, LL.D., superintendent of schools, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Martha Tarbell, Ph.D., in the belief that neither 
language lessons alone nor grammar alone affords the best 
training in the art of speech, but a union of the two subjects 
should be co-ordinated, not merely treated in sequence. Language 
and grammar, they hold, should be pursued as one study, in both 
divisions of which there should be lessons and exercises every 
week. To enable teachers to devote conveniently the desired 
amount of time to each branch of the work Book I of the series 
has been divided into two parts—a language part and a gram- 
mar part. In the first part are given exercises in punctuation, 
letter writing, synonyms, and composition, in the order most 
convenient for apprehension and use. The brief treatment of 
the sentence and the parts of speech, with some of their uses 
and modifications, in the second part, furnishes to the teacher 
and pupils a set of intelligible, definite, and convenient terms for 
use in — discussions of the first part. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston. 


The New Century Readers in the Rand-McNally Educational 
Series contain some important features to which we will call 
attention. The First Reader takes the child into his own en- 
vironment and deals with the phases of child life in which he is 
interested. The plan of the book has been centered about the 
lives of five little playmates whose experiences are common to 
childhood in this age and country. The use of phonics makes 
the child independent by giving him the power to find new 
words for himself. Groups of words arranged in families have 
been given, as it is essential that the children see these in print 
as well as in script. Plenty of seat work is provided in paper, 
charcoal, colored chalk, cardboard, etc. 

Having become acquainted with the social life of children of 
his own country in the first book, in ‘the Second Reader he is 
made acquainted with the mode of living of children of foreign 
lands. Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Eskimo, Norwegian, Dutch, 
and German children are introduced in such a way that the 
reader cannot help but be interested. In addition the folk- 
stories and myths characteristic of these different peoples have 
been given. 

When ready for the Third Reader the pupil has arrived at a 
period of life when he begins to realize that books may be his 
friends. Matter of a high quality has therefore been placed 
before him. It covers a wide range of thought and adjusts 
itself very carefully to the sympathies of childhood. The sel- 
ections are from some of the best prose and verse writers in 
the language. They are on nature subjects, myths, fables, etc. 

With the Fourth Reader the pupil begins to study something 
more than the pronunciation of words. From this point on he 
is trained in the gathering of thought from the words or sym- 
bols with which he has become familiar. This book is a great 
advance in the character of the selections on those in the third 
book. 

The Fifth Reader is a fine volume selected and adapted from 
the world’s standard literature. It would be idle to attempt in 
the space at our command to give an idea of the variety and 
richness of the contents of this book. A large proportion of 
the selections are oratorical in character. (Rand, McNally & 
Company, Chicago and New York.) 








Two arithmetics recently issued are quite out of the ordinary 
in their plan and ought to attract considerable attention. 
The books referred to are two numbers of Hall’s Mathematical 
Series. The Elementary Arithmetic, based on what is called the 
Spiral Advancement Plan, is unusual in arrangement and treat- 
ment of subject. The four divisions, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, the last called “ partition,” are 
taken up from the start. Even in the earlier pages these five 
operations are introduced, and as the work progresses, more 
difficult variations are given leading up to the other processes, 
such as decimals and mensuration. The Complete Arithmetic is 
arranged on similar principles, carried to more advanced stages 
of the work. Instead of treating each subject in an isolated 
chapter, it is taken up all thru the book, more or less, by grad- 
ual steps. (The Werner Company, New York, 35 cents and 60 
cents.) 


Dryden’s Palamon and Areite, or The Knight’s Tale from 
Chaucer has been added to the handsome little volumes of 
Macmillan’s Pocket English Classics. The notes and introduc- 
tion given, a sketch of Dryden, and an idea of his age and the 
service he performed for it, together with a history of the poem, 
are furnished by Percival Chubb. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 25 cents.) 
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D. C. HEATH 


& COMPANY 





New and Important Books. 
THE BEGINNER’S READER. 


By FLORENCE Bass. The ideal book for beginners. It offers natural methods, sensible vocabulary, vertical script, and colored 
illustrations, with an unusually large amount of attractive reading. 


‘‘Many beautiful primers have been issued during the last two or three 


years. But here is probably the handsomest of all."—V. Y. Teachers’ Magazine. 


‘‘T am surprised at the amount of good reading which it contains. The 
selection of subject matter is admirable.”—LiIL.Lian Tay Lor, Prin. Training 


School, Galesburg, Il. 
BOARDS. 120 PAGES. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, 25 CENTS. 





DOCAS, THE INDIAN BOY OF SANTA CLARA 
A charming book for second reader pupils. By GENEVRA 
SISSON SNEDDEN, Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated. "35 cents. 


AMERICAN INDIANS 


An interesting and authoritative book for grammar grades. 


By FREDERICK Starr, Professor of Anthropology in the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, Cloth. 256 pages. Illustrated. 45 cents. 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN 
An attractive discussion of the rights and duties of citizens, for 
grammar grade pupils. By CHARLESF. DOLE, author ef ‘‘ The 
American Citizen.” Cloth. 2zopp. Illustrated. 45 cents. 


GLIMPSES OF NATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By KaTHERINE A. GRIEL, Training Dept., State Normal School 
California, Pa. Boards, 106 pages. Illustratedin colors. 30cts 





FOUR GREAT SERIES 





THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING 
By A, F. NeEwLanps and R. K. Row, is more largely used than any other system of writing, either slant or vertical. Its success 
in schools of every grade and condition is due to the facts that: (1.) It is teachable. (2.) Teachers and pupils like it 
(3.) It omits more that is useless and includes more that is practical than any other system. 
REGULAR CouRsSE—6 Books. BuSINESS AND SOCIAL FormMs—2 Books. CHARTS. SPELLING BLANKS. PENS, 


THE WALSH ARITHMETICS 


Embody in practical form the best modern ideas on the teaching of elementary mathematics. With their 


‘ 


‘spiral advancement ” 


plan it is impossible for pupils to forget one principle upon taking up the next. 
THREE-Book SERIES—Elementary, Intermediate, Higher. Two-Book SeriEs—Primary, Grammar School. 


HYDE’S LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR were adopted by the States of Idaho and Tennessee (Book I) in 1899, Virginia in 1898, Texas in 
1897, Indiana in 1896, and by six other states, two territories, and hundreds of cities and towns. The Hyde Series has now 
been adopted by the schools of nearly one-third of the total population of the United States. 


THE HEART OF OAK BOOKS 


A series of six books that successfully develop a taste for good reading. This series was planned by James Russell Lowell, George 
William Curtis, Wm. M. Soane, G. Stanley Hall, and Charles Eliot Norton. 





OTHER STANDARD BOOKS 





GYMNASTIC STORIES AND GAMES 
By REBECCA STONEROAD, Director of Physical Training ia the 
Public Schools of Washington, D. C. For Primary Schools. 
Cloth. 88 pages. 12 full-page illustrations. 75 cents. 


OBSERVATION BLANKS IN MINERALOGY 


By HERBERT E. Austin, Instructor in Science in the Maryland 
State Normal School. Boards. 7x8inches. 88pages. 3ocents. 


ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING 
With Applied Business Forms. By J. W.SuHaw. Boards. 116 
pages, 71-2x10inches. Introduction price, 60 cents. 


FROM SEPTEMBER TO JUNE WITH NATURE 


For first reader classes. By MINETTA L. WARREN. Boards. 
Illustrated. 192 pages. 35 cents. 


OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS 


A book upon birds, for lower grammar grades. By ELIZABETH 
and JOSEPH GRINNELL. Boards. Illustrated, 142 pages. 30 cts. 


NEW SHORT COURSE IN DRAWING 
Freehand drawing for primary and grammar grades. By 
LANGDON S. THOMPSON, author of ‘‘Thompson’s Educational 
and Industrial System of Drawing.” 
Books I.—IV. 71-4xg91-4inches. Per dozen, $1.20, 
Books V.—VI. gx1zinches. Per dozen, $1.75. 


STORIES OF LONG AGO 
} By Grace H. Kuprer. Forty Greek myths retold for inter- 
mediate grades and illustrated by reproductions of master- 
pieces of art. Boards. 178 pages. 35 cents. 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN 
By J. N. Butt, Translated from the Norwegian by M. R. 
Barnard and Dr. P. Groth. For grammar grades, Boards, 
Illustrated. 154 pages. 30cents. 


| SHALER’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOLOGY 

A serviceable introduction to geography as now taught, and 

| admirably suited to younger classes in high 6chools. Boards. 
272 pages. Illustrated. 60 cents. 





Catalogues and descriptive circulars mailed free on request. Correspondence invited. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


110-112 Boylston St., BOSTON. 


91-93 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


378-388 Wabash Ave.,, CHICAGO. 
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Books of the Year. 


The following list includes the text-books which have been published since September, 1808. 
Any of these books may be obtained, postpaid, for the price given. 


included in this list, 


Language and Reading. 


Newcomer. Elements of Rhetoric. 1.00 
Ed. by Lucas. Verses for Children. 2.00 
Buck. Course in Argumentative Writing. 

West. Elements of English Grammar. .60 


Hart’s Primary Grammar. 25 

“Advanced Grammar. 35 
Horner. Comparative Chart of Promi- 

nent Authors. 25 


Brown. Selected Stories. 
Tarbell. Lessons in Language and Gram- 
mar. 
Bass. The Beginners’ Reader. 25 
Thompson. For Childhood Days—New 
Century Reader. .28 
Tales from Dickens. 40 


Cook. Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. 25 
Spear. Preparing to Read. 

Holden. Stories from the Arabian Nights. 
Longmans. Ship Literary Readers. 

Pendleton’s Grammar Analysis. 10 


Roat. Helps in Grammar. 50 
Hazen. Grade Spellers. Book I. 
Harrison-Baskerville. Anglo-Saxon Read- 

er. 1.20 
Chubb. Study and Teaching of English. 
Blaisdell. Child-Life Readers, Vol. I. 25 
Vol. II. Child-Life in Tale and Fable. 35 
Herrick-Damon. Composition and Rheto- 

ric. 1.00 
Evan. Manual of Grammar. 15 
MacEwan. Essentials of Argumentation. 1.12 
Cairns. Introduction to Rhetoric. 
Cyr. Fifth Reader. 
Lyte. Elements of Grammar and Compo- 

sition. 50 
New Testament Stories. 50 
Parker. A Summary of the Principles of 

Rhetoric. 25 
Spalding & Moore. The Language Speller. 
Hazen’s Language Series: First Book of 

Observation, Thought, and Expression.  .32 

Second Book .60 
Ed. by Baldwin. Four American Poets: 

Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and 

Holmes. 50 
Brown. Elements of English Grammar. 
Sprague. Primer and First Reader. - 25 
Speller and Word-Study Book. 25 
Hall. Practical English Grammar. 55 
Hall. Primary Grammar and Composition 35 
Readers. Lights to Literature Series : 
First Reader. 25 
Second “ 36 
Third “ 48 
Fourth .60 
Fifth “ .90 


Holt. 


Macmillan. 
B.F.Johnson 


Macmillan. 


Ginn. 
Heath. 


Morse. 
Pitman. 

S. F. & Co. 
N.E. Pub Co 
D. A. & Co. 
L. G. & Co. 
B.F.Johnson 
Bardeen. 
Ginn. 


Barnes. 
Macmillan. 
“ 


“ 


S. F. & Co. 
Bardeen. 
Heath. 
Ginn. 


A. B. C. 
Macmillan. 


Harper. 
HOPED. 


S. B. & Co. 
S. B. & Co. 


Werner. 
“ 


R.NeN.&Co. 


“ 


“ 


R.MeN.&Co. 


“ 
“ 


“ 


A list of the important publications on pedagogical and similar 
subjects was published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of June 24. 


Latin. 


Easy Latin Passages. 
Cesar for Beginners. 


Ritchie. 
St. Clair. 


Illustrated First Latin Reading Book, Etc. 40 
Mather & Wheeler. Latin Prose Writing. 1.00 
Harper-Gallup. Cicero’s Orations and 

Letters. 1.40 
Mueller. Cicero’s Idioms. 25 
Completely Parsed Czsar, Book I. 1.50 
Jeffers. Shortest Road toCesar. Really 

a new book from cover to cover, tho 

bearing same title. 75 
Gudeman. Dialogue of Tacitus. 1.00 
Gleason. Gate to Virgil. 


Bennett. Quantitative Reading of Latin 
Poetry. 25 
Greenbough, D’Ooge, Daniell. Second 
Year Latin. 
Lane. A School Latin Grammar. 


Kirtland. Selections from the Correspon- 
dence of Cicero 50 
Smiley-Starke. 


Beginner’s Latin Book. 


15 LL. G. & Co. 


“ 


Harper. 
A. B. C. 


A. & B. 
yinn. 


A. & B. 


jinn, 
Harper. 


A. B.C. 


Latin Prose Exercises. 
First Latin Book. 


Moore. 
Bain. 


Gildersleeve. Latin Grammar School Edi- 
tion. 
Rolfe-Dennison. Junior Latin Book. 1.25 
Greek. 
Forman. A First Book of Greek. 
Wait. Orations of Lysias. 1.25 
Hazzard. Eutropius. 15 
Bain. Odyssey Book VII. 
Minckwitz. Odys3ey Book XII. 
Anderson. Selections from Ovid. 
Kerr. The Bacchae of Euripides. 
Pitman. Introduction to Greek Prose 
Composition. .60 
Burt Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca. .60 
French. 
Longmans. Illustrated First Conversa- 
tional French Reader. 50 
Longmans. Illustrated Second French 
Reading Book. 50 
Longmans. Illustrated First French 
Reading Book. 35 
Cohn-Sanderson. Lesage’s Gil Blas. 40 
Francois. Introductory French Composi- 


tion. 2D 


Roger. French Sight Reading .40 
Francois. Introductory French Prose 
Composition. 
Sym. Selected Letters of Madam de Sé- 
vigne. .40 
Lentz. Heyse’s L’Arrabiata. :30. 
Farber. La Cigale Chez Les Fourmes Le- 
gouve et Labiche. 
Piatt. Labiche’s La Grammaire. 
French Course. 25. 
Guerber. La Main Malheureuse. 25 
Kroeh. Second Year Preparatory Course 
in French—Teacher’s Edition. 80 
Eggert. Moliere’s Le Misanthrope, 30 
Fontaine. Dumas’ La Tulipe Noire. .30 
i Enault’s Le Chien du Captaine. 85 
Henning. Dumas’ La Question d’Argent. 30 
Marcon. French Review Exercises .20 
Spiers. Sarcey’s Le Siege de Paris. 35 
ells. Racine’s Andromache. 30 
Fontaine. Livre de Lecture. .90 
Spiers. Molot’s Sans Famille. 
Warren. Moliere’s Le Bourgeoise Gentil- 
hemme. 30 
Williams-Coinstat. Musset’s Le Merle 
Blanc. 30 
Super. Segur’s Le Retraite de Moscow. 85 
Meras- Stern. Grammaire Francaise. 1.25 
Symington. Angier’s Le Gendre de M. 
Poirier. 30 
German. 
Weick. Schreib und Lesefibel. .20 
Kelectic German Series—First Book. .20 
FS - ie Primer and First 
Reader. ‘ .20 
Eclectic German Series—Advanced Fourth 
Reader. .60 
Keller. Second Year in German. 1.20 
Seidel. Sebercht Huhnchen. 50 
Schoenfeld’s Ranke’s Kaiserwahl Karls V. 385 
Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. 50 
Fe Nathan der Weise. 50 
i Emilia Galotti. .50 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 50 
“Der Neffe als Onkel. 50 
Goethe’s Herrmann und Dorothea (nearly 
ready). 
Hempl. Easiest German Reading for 
Young and Old. 
Hewett. A German Reader. 1.00 
Winkier. Goethe’s Egmont. 


Seeligmann. Altes und Neues. 
Nix. Erstes Deutsches Schulbuch. 
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No new or reprinted editions are 


U. P.C. 


“cc 


A. & B. 
Harper. 
A. BC. 
Ginn. 


UPC. 
Ginn. 


Macmillan. 
Scribner. 


L. G. & Co. 


Macmillan. 
Heath. 


Ginn. 
Macmillan. 
Ginn. 


Heath. 
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Twentieth Century Text Boo 











HE closing years of the present century are 
Mm witnessing the beginning of a remarkable 
awakening of interest in our American educational 
proble ms—an interest that bids fair to increase with 
the opening years of the incoming twentieth cen- 
tury. Never before in our history has there been so 
much discussion of educational themes. Besides 
the contributions of individual writers and speakers, 
the experiments made in separate schools and col- 
leges, and the discussions recorded in the increasing 
number of reviews and journals, there has been much 
concerted effort. This is particularly true in the 
field of secondary education. Many conventions 
and conferences have been held, some of national 
importance ; separate committees have been at work 
investigating and reporting on various phases of our 
secondary studies, as well as on the general problem. 

There has been repeated and elaborate discussion 
in every part of our land on such topics as the co- 
ordination of studies, the balancing of the different 
contending elements in school programs, the pro- 
fessional training of teachers, the proper age of 
pupils at the different stages of study, the elimina- 
tion of pedantic and lifeless methods of teaching, the 
improvement of text books, and a more harmonious 
arrangement of college-entrance requirements. 

Underneath all these questions, the determination 
to give greater vital unity and uniformity to our 
secondary education and better correlation with the 
subsequent college education, has been the most 
influential force at work. And so our secondary 
education, alike in high schools, academies, and pri- 
vate schools, is gradually becoming better organized; 
the teachers of the United States are moving toward 
harmony of plan, and the benefits of this new trend 
in our development are already beginning to be seen 
in school programs of studies. 

In order to meet the new demands of the country 
along this higher plane of educational work with a 
complete and correlated series of text books fully 
embodying the latest advances in our education, the 
Twentieth Century Text Books have been under- 
taken. The publishers did not enter upon the move- 
ment until they had consulted some of the best 
college and university experts in the problems of 
secondary instruction, as well as a number of highly 
skilled teachers prominent in college preparatory 
work. In every instance the project has received 
the most hearty approval and welcome. 

At every step in the planning of the series especial 
care has been taken and will betaken to secure the best 
educational advice, in order that the books issued may 
really meet the increasing demand that now comes 
alike from academies, high schools, and colleges for 
text books that shall be pedagogically suitable for 
teachers aad pupils in the schools, sound in modern 
scholarship, and adequate for college preparation. 

Accordingly, no pains will be spared to make these 





books thoroughly teachable, devoid of pedantry, clear, 
plain, pleasant to study, and as free from technical 
expression as is consistent with established prin- 
ciples, and so correlated that the pupil will find no 
break or gap in any subject or group. Books of this 
character, it is believed, will be welcomed by all our 
best teachers in that large educational field which lies 
between the elementary school and the university. 

The editors and the respective authors of the 
Twentieth Century Text Books have been chosen 
with reference to their qualifications for the special 
work assigned to them. These qualifications are, 
first, that the author should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of his subject in its latest developments, 
especially in the light of recent educational discus- 
sions ; second, that he should be able to determine 
the relative importance of the subjects to be treated 
in a text book; third, that he should know how to 
present properly his topics to the student. 

An inspection of the names if the schedule of 
authors engaged will show that the publishers 
have been especially fortunate in securing a body of 
competent coadjutors in this important work. All 
are skilled investigators in their respective fields of 
study, who have attained distinction in literary work. 
Text books from these sources may be accepted by 
teachers as authentic and scholarly in all respects. 

Each volume will be subjected to a rigid inspection 
and test before it is offered for class use, and its 
special functions will have such careful consideration 
throughout every stage of preparation as will insure 
its practical and teachable qualities. 

The general editorial supervision of the Series, 
from a pedagogical point of view, has been placed 
in the hands of Dr. A. F. Nightingale and Prof. 
Chas. H. Thurber. They are both prominent figures 
among the active educational forces of the country, 
and their expert knowledge of every phase of educa- 
tion will be of much value in shaping and perfecting 
the various books of the Series. 

The classical section is under the editorial charge 
of associated representatives of the great Universities 
of Harvard, Princeton, and Yale, and the other 
groups in the Series emanate from distinguished 
sources and represent the highest scholarship and 
the most advanced literary culture. 

It is believed that the offer of a complete series 
of text books for these higher grades of schools, 
issued under auspices so favorable, concentrating 
and co-ordinating such a force of able writers, all 
working with one end in view, is an event worthy 
of the beginning of a new century of progress, and a 
good omen for the educational welfare of the future. 

One hundred volumes in preparation, and several 
are nowready. Others will follow rapidly, the issue 
of which will be duly announced. 

D. APPLETON anp COMPANY. 


NEw YorK, September, 1899. 
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Wells. Sudermann’s Der Katzensteg. 

German Course. 

Rhoades. Freytag’s Aus dem Yahrhun- 
dert. 

Spanhoofel. Lehrbuch der Deutschen 
Sprache. 

Spiers. Walther’s Meereskunde. 

Schmidt. Wildenbruch’s Der Letzte. 

Watson. German Sight Reading. 

Fossler. Rosegger’s Waldschulmeister. 

Watson. Leander’s Traumereinen. 

Corwin. Exercises to Whitney's German 
Grammar. 

Bernhardt. Trommel’s Eingeschneit, 
Stille Wasser. 

Bernhardt. Auf der Sonnenseite, Baum- 
bach’s Waldnovellen. 

Alger. Peter Schlemihl. 

Althaus. Synopsis of German Grammar. 

Russell. German Higher Schools. 

Stern. Aus Deutschen Meisterwerken. 

Boll. Spyri’s Rosenresli. 

Italian. 
Alger. Picciola. 
Ford. Goldioi’s Un Curioso Accidente. 


; Spanish. 
Pitman. Practical Spanish Grammar. 


Nunez. Spanish Reader—Books I. and II. 
Literature. 

Cable. The Cable Story Book. 

Burt. The Eugene Field Book. 


Kelley. Jeffries’ Sir Bevis. 

Steiner. The Institutions and Civil Gov- 
ernment of Maryland. 

Simonds. De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tar- 
tars. 


Beers. English Romanticism XVIII. Cen- 
tury. 

Ed. Johnson. Eighteenth Century Let- 
ters. 

Cornish. Dictionary of Classical Anti- 
quities. 


Ed. by Canfield. French Lyrics. 

Ward. A History of English Dramatic 
Literature to the death of Queen 
Anne. 3 vols. 

Brooke. English Literature with Ques- 
tions. 

Saintsbury. History of,English Literature. 

Arnold. Notes on Beowulf. 

Ed. by Hewitt. Dumas’ Episodes from 
Les Deux Rois. 

Kelly. History of Spanish Literature. 

Cervantes. El Cautivo. 

Aston. History of Japanese Literature. 

Ed. Prof. Henry Morley. A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

Ed. Prof. Henry Morley. Macbeth. 

Lawton. The Successors of Homer. 

= The New England Poets. 

Lee. A Life of William Shakespeare. 

Ritchie. Discernenda. 

Mason. Student’s Readings and Questions 
in English Literature. 

Moratin. El Si de las Ninas. 

Francis, Count Liitzow. Bohemian Litera- 
ture. 

Emerson. Memoirs of Edward Gibbon. 

Bronson. The Poems of William Collins. 

Brook. Stories of the Old Bay State. 

Cameron. Goncourt Selections. 

Brunetiére. Manual of the History of 
French Literature. 

Half a Hundred Stories for the Little Ones 
(by nearly half a hundred authors). 

Ladd. A Theory of Reality. 

Clark. AStudy of English Prose Writers. 

Robertson. Correspondence between 


Schiller and Goethe. 
Chambers. 
Butler. 
Atwater. 
Murray. 

per. 


Coriolanus. 

Elements of Literature. 

Stories from the Poets. 
Selections from William Cow- 


30 
.60 
2.25 
1.20 
25 


.30 


40 


.60 
.60 


2.00 
1.75 
4.00 
1.00 


9.00 


10 
1.50 


1.75 
.25 


40 


.60 
1.25 


2.00 
75 


4.00 
2.00 


35 


Heath 
Pitman. 


Heath. 


Scribner. 
“ 


Ginn. 


Cassell & Co 


Maemillan. 
“ 
“ 


L. G. & Co. 


Macmillan. 
D. A. & Co. 


6c 


Ginn. 


“ 


A. B.C. 


Crowell. 
M. B. Co. 
Scribner. 
Ginn. 
Heath. 
Morse. 


Ginn. 
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Hudson. Sir Rover de Coverley Papers. 
bi Vicar of Wakefield. 

Shorey. Pope’s Iliad. 

Wauchope. Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

Kluge-Lentz. English Etymology. 

Newlands-Row. Business and Social 
Forms, Vertical Writing Books. Doz. 

O’Connor. Rhetoric and Oratory. 

Crawshaw. Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. 

Withers. Merchant of Venice. 

Ed. by Julien. Deslys’ Benjamine 

Arnold-Pater. Sweetness and Light—An 
Essay on Style. 

Berthon. Specimens of Modern French 
Verse. 

Old Testament Stories. 

Knowles. Virginius. 

Brown. Later English Drama. 

Aiton. Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 

Farley. Paradise Lost. 

Emerson. Select Essays and Poems. 

Plumtre. Dante’s Divinia Comedia and 
Canzoniere, 


Snedden. Docas, the Indian Boy of Santa 
Clara. 
Simonds. Introduction to the Study of 


English Fiction. 

Bury. Casimo de Medici. 

“ Cavour’s Countess Cesaresco. 

English Literature from the Beginning 
to the Norman Conquest. 

Boileau. L’Art Poetique. 

George. Types of Literary Art from 
Chaucer to Arnold. 

History. 


Matthews. 
Austin. 


Our Navy in Time of War. 

Uncle Sam’s Soldiers. 

Sanderson. History of the World. 

Holden. Our Country’s Flag. 

Colby. Selections from the Sources of 
English History. 


McLoughlin. History of the American 
Nation. 
Ober. History of Spain. 


Burns. Story of the English Kings. 

Lecky. American Revolution. 

Hale. Historic Boston. 

Lee’s New Primary History. 

Lee’s New School History. 

Powers. Important Events. 

Grosvenor. Duruy’s Ancient History. 
$5 Contemporary History. 

Schwill. A History of Modern Europe. 

Drake. The Border Wars of New Eng- 
land. 

Guerber. Story of the Thirteen Colonies. 

a Story of the Great Republic. 

Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Pratt. American History Primer. 

Starr. American Indians. 

Evans. History of Georgia. 

Glascocks. Young Folks’ Indiana. 

Harding. City of the Seven Hills. 

Johnston. History Up to Date. 

School Edition. 

Botsford. A History of Greece for High 
Schools and Academies. 

Brown. History of Scotland. Vol. I. 

Channing. Student’s History of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Coman. Industrial History of the United 

States. 
Elson. Side Lights an American History. 
Hart. American History Told by Con- 
temporaries. Vol. II. 

Higginson. Tales of the Enchanted 
Islands of the Atlantic. 

King. De Soto and His Men in the Land 
of Florida. 

Oman. An Elementary History of Greece 

Fassett. Colonial Life in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Dutton-Smith. The Colonies Historical 
Series. Book II. 

Bodley. France. 
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50 
50 


40 
60 


1.00 
1.12 
.30 
50 
15 


60 
50 


1.20 


25 
.25 


35 
30 
15 


1.50 
.60 


1.00 


1.50 


1.50 
1.00 


1.10 
1.75 


1.40 


~_ 
ol 


1.50 


1.50 
.65 


4.00 


Heath. 


L. G. & Co. 


Macmillan. 


B.F. Johnson 


Crowell. 

“ 

“ 
Scribners. 


“ 


A. B. C. 


Ginn. 
Heath. 


U.P. GC. 
S. F. & Co. 


Barnes. 
iT3 


Macmillan. 


Ginn. 


Morse. 
Macmillan. 
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The Shepherdess, by LE ROLLE, greatly reduced in size. 


Witter Wall Pictures, 


: : 
: 
z % 
| 
: : 
: 
5 

g 

: 

: 
: | 
: 

Size of Card, 20 x 25. 

25 i. Each. Plate, Average, 14x18. ; 
' wtSufficiently large for wall or portfolio. : 
: Good reproductions of good subjects at a price which enables schools to : 
: have as many pictures as may be desired for the walls and for portfolio use. $ 
: Nothing approaching them in size, price, and quality before the public. : 
; ‘ 
e 

: : 
: é 
: : 
: : 
: : 
: : 
: : 
: : 
: : 
: 
. i 


Do not judge the quality by the price but see them and you will at once 
fill your school with these remarkable pictures. 





LIST OF SUBJECTS TO BE OUT SEPTEMBER (5. 
Shepherdess. Ze Rolle. | Columbus at Court of Spain. /2/oty. 
By the River Side. Ze Rolle. Washington Crossing the Delaware. Lentze. 
Angelus. Ji//e?. Horse Fair. Sonheur. 
The Sower. Millet. Reading from Homer. TZadema. 
Old Temeraire. Zurzer. Return of the Mayflower. oughton. 
Joan of Arc. Le Page. The Balloon. Dupré 


OTHER SUBJECTS TO FOLLOW. SEND FOR LIST. AGENTS DESIRED. 





Price, 25 cents each. 10 per cent. discount by the dozen. 
Postage and packing—one to three, 10c.; six, 15c.; twelve, 25c. 


YOUR MONEY RETURNED IF YOU DESIRE IT. 


The J. C. Witter Co., 123 Fifth Ave., New York. 


RTE TEED AME TD DELETE BIER EEE LIEBE LILO LS DELILE ELITE LETTE NVR EBLE TEL BELTED EEE EG 
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Church. Heroes of Chivalry and Ro- 


mance. 1.75 Macmillan. 
Gibbins. The English People in the Nine- 

teenth Century. .90 . 
Goodrich. Topics on Greek and Roman 

History. .60 " 
Hart. Source Book of American History. 60 v6 


Wilson. History—Manual for Teachers. 30 = 


4 History.—Reader. .60 
Morris. Primary History. 60 J.B. L. Co. 
Draper. The Rescue of Cuba. 1.00 §S. B. & Co 
Clyde-Wallace. Through the Year, Two 

Books. Each 36 id 
Mowry. First Steps in the History of 

Our Country. .60 
Dawes. Colonial Massachusetts. .60 is 
Hinsdale. History and Civil Government 

of Pennsylvania. 1.00 Werner. 
Stetson. History and Civil Government 

of Maine. 1.00 . 

Smith-Young. History and Civil Gov- 

ernment of South Dakota. 1.00 7 
Ed. by Baldwin. Four American Naval c 

Heroes: Paul Jones, Perry, Farra- 

gut, and Dewey. 50 ‘3 
Burton. Lafayette, The Friend of Ameri- 

can Liberty. 35 sg 

Political Economy and Civil Government. 

Giddings. Elements of Sociology. 1.10 Macmillan. 
Devine. Economics. 1.00 a 
Ford. American Politics. 1.50 ie 
Dale. The Young Citizen. 40 Heath. 
Outlines of Civil Government. Macmillan. 
Wilson. The State of Elements of His- 

torical and Practical Politics. 2.00 Heath. 
Forman. First Lessons in Civics. .60 


A. B.C. 
Smithey. Civil Government of Virginia. .60 ‘i 


Peterman. Civil Government. .60 i 
Willoughby. Rightsand Duties of Ameri- 
can Citizenship. 1.00 " 
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Bowne. Metaphysics. «| 1.60 Harper. 
McConachie. Congressicnal Commit- 

tees. 1.75 Crowell. 
Davis. New Parliamenvary Manual. 75 H.&M. 
Leupp. How to Prepare for a Civil Ser- 

vice Examination.? 2.00 sa 


Speakers and Elocution. 


Coombs. Ten Weeks’ Course in Elocution. 1.25 H. & M. 
Craig & Gunnison. Pieces for Prize 

Speaking Contests. 1.00 2s 
Gunnison. New Dialogues and Plays. 1.50 a 
Davis. Commencement Parts. 1.50 e 
Bechtel. Select Speeches for Declama- 

tion. Penn. Pub. Co. 
Clark and Blanchard. Practical Public 

Speaking. 1.00 Scribners. 

Music. 

Lavignac. Music and Musicians. 3.00 Holt. 
Emerson. High School Hymnal. 385 Heath. 
Levermore. Abridged Academy Song ; 

Book—Class H. Ginn. 
Powers. Thanksgiving and Christmas 

Exercises. N.E.Pub.Co. 
A Second Book in Vocal Music. 40 S.F. & Co. 
A Third Book in Vocal Music. 45 a 
Heacox. Ear Training. 15 Presser. 


Leason-McGranahan. Choral Class Book. 15 
Reinecke. Suggestions for the Musical 


Youth. 10 = 
Clarke. Harmony: A Music Text-Book. 1.25 . 
Patriotic Songs for School and Home. .60 Ditson. 
Emerson. Singer’s Favorite. 50 8 
Beginners’ Book of Vocal Music. 20 §. F. & Co. 
Popular Songs and Graded Exercises. 25 = 
School Songs, by Grades, Parts 1, 2, 3. 

Each 15 z 
Music Copy Book. 10 a 
A First Book in Vocal Music. 85 Ee 
High School Song Collection, No. 1. 15 % 
Gates. Hand Gymnastics. .05 im 





A NEW SCHOOL 
LATIN GRAMMAR 


A School Latin Grammar Prepared chiefly from LANE’S 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By Morris H. Morcan, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Latin in Harvard University. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.00, 








This volume contains all of Latin Grammar which, in the judgment of 
the editor, need be expected of pupils in secondary schools. It is the 

jitor’s belief that such students ought to be carefully trained to pro- 
npanee Latin correctly, even in small details; that they should be 
introduced to the leading principles under which Latin words are 
formed; that they should be thoroughly versed in inflections ; and that 
they should have a good working knowledge of the most important rules 
of the syntax of classical prose and verse. 


Other Recent Classical Text-Books: 


A First Greek Book with References to Hadley-Allen’s 
and Goodwin's Grammars. By L. L. Forman, Ph.D., Instruc- 
torin Greek in Cornell University. Post 8vo. Half Leather, 
$1.20. [By mail, $1.27.] 





A Latin Grammar for schools and Colleges. By GEORGE 
M. Lane, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Latin in Harvard 
University. pp. xvi., 572. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. [By 
mail, $1.65.] 


Connected Passages for Latin Prose Writing. 
With Full Introductory Notes on Idiom. By Maurice W. 
MATHER, Ph.D., formerly Instructor in Latin in Harvard 
University, and ARTHUR L. WHEELER, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Latin in Yale University. Post 8vo, Half Leather, $1.00. 
[By mail, $1.10.] 








THE PHILLIPS-LOOMIS 
MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


This series is offered to teachers in the confident expectation 
that it will be found thoroughly practical and helpful, and at the 
same time strictly scientific in conception and method. Descrip- 
tive circulars and fuller information will be cheerfully furnished 
on request, 


OBSERVATIONAL GEOMETRY. By Witu1am T. CampBett, A.M., 
Instructor in Mathematics in the Boston Latin School. With an In- 
troduction by ANDREW W. PuHIuuips, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 








in Yale University. Over 350 Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, 80 cents. [By mail, 88 cents.] 
ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY, Plane and Spherical. By ANDREW 


W. Pariurrs, Ph D., and WENDELL M. Strona, Ph.D., Yale University. 
Crown 8y0, Cloth, 90 cents. [By mail, 98 cents.] 


LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC TABLES. Five-‘lace and 
Four-Place. By ANDREW W. Puiuuips, Ph.D., and WENDELL M. 
Strona, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. [By mail, $1.08.] 


TRIGONOMETRY AND TABLES. By ANDREW W. PuHILLIPs, Ph.D., 
and WENDELL M. StronG, Ph.D. In One Volume. Crown 8vo, Half 
Leather, $1.40. [By mail, $1 54.] 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By ANpREw W. Pui.urres, Ph.D., and 
Irvine FisHer, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, Ha'f Leather, $1.75. [By mail, $1.92.] 


ABRIDGED GEOMETRY. By AnNpREw W. Puar.urrs, Ph.D., and Irvine 
FisHER, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1.25. [By mail, $1.40.] 


PLANE GEOMETRY. By ANDREW W. Pui.urps, Ph.D., and Invina 
Fisxer, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 80 cents. [By mail, 90 cents.) 


GEOMETRY OF SPACE. By ANpREw W. Puaruips, Ph.D., and Irvine 
Fisher. Ph.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. [By mail, $1.35.] 


LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS, Five-Figure Table to Accompany the 
“Elements of Geometry,” by ANDREW W. Puiturps, Ph.D., and 
Invina FisHEr, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 80 cents. [By mail, 35 cents.] 





Special Terms for Examination and Introduction. 


Correspondence Cordially Invited. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, - - - 


Franklin Square, New York City. 
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Natural Short Course in Music, Book II. 40 A. B.C. 
Deems. The Song Chaplet. 1.00 8S. B. & Co. 
Shute. The Land of Song, Book I., For 

Primary grades. 36 - 
Ed. by Dunton. Book II., For Lower 

Grammar. Cloth. 48 - 
Ed. by Dunton. Book III, For Upper 

Grammar. Cloth, 54 e 
Tufts and Holt. First Reader Normal 

Music Course, Standard Edition. oo - 
Silver Song Series—Ten Numbers Care- 

fully graded and edited. Each 2 * 
Nos. 1, 4, 5, 7, 10 published. 

Physical Culture. 

James. Girls’ Physical Training. 1.75 Macmillan. 


Stoneroad. Gymnastic Stories and Plays. .75 Heath. 
Drawing and Art Study. 


Thompson. New Course in Drawing : 
Books L-IV. ° Per doz. 1.20 Heath. 
“V.-VII. =“ 1.75 va 
Manuals to New Course in Drawing. 
Each. 40 a 
Eclectic Industrial Drawing—Elements of 
Perspective. 1.00 A. B.C. 
Fox and Thomas. A Practical Course in 
Mechanical Drawing. 1.25 D.V.N.& Co. 
Hoyt. The World’s Painters. Ginn. 
Shorthand. 
French Phonography. .50 Pitman. 
German Shorthand. 50 oS 
Writing. 
Letter Writing. A complete, systematic, 
and practical text-book. 15 P.T. B. Co. 
Letter Writing, Graded Lessons in. 30 . 
Pitman. Business Handwriting. 35 ©Pitman. 
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Johnson’s Vertical Copy-Books. 
Per doz. 60 .72 .96 B.F.Johnson 
Vertical Writing, Ideal System. 62.90) EH. P&S. 
Farley and Gunnison. First Step in Nor- 
mal Review System of Vertical Writ- 
ing. Per doz. A and B .60, CandD. 


-] 
bo 


8S. B. & Co. 


Copy Books: The Round Rapid Writing R.McN.&Co. 
Series, 7 Nos. Per doz. 72 ' 
Rational Writing Books (Vertical) 6 Nos. 
Per doz. .75 Werner. 


Bookkeeping. 


Business Practice, Forms in the shape of 
pads. In 5 pts. ‘Complete, 1.95 P: T..B. Coz 
Bookkeeping, Mercantile Practical. 168 


pages. 1.50 - 
Bookkeeping, Bank. 40 pages. 30 iy 
Marshall P. Hall. The Art of Accounts: 

An Elementary Treatise on Book- 

keeping. 80 S.B. & Co. 

Mathematics. 

Lambert. Calculus. 1.50 Macmillan. 
Harkness-Morley. An Introduction to 

the Theory of Analytic Functions. 3.00 - 
Chrystal. Introduction to Algebra. 1.25 “ 
Hall. New Arithmetic Books, I and II. 40 Werner. 
Book III. 50 % 
Carr’s Primary Arithmetic. .25 B.F.Johnson 
Carr’s Advanced Arithmetic. 45 . 
Evans. Algebra for Schools. 1.12 Holt. 
Smith-Bryant. Euclid’s Elements of Ge- 

ometry—Books 3 and 4. Each. .60 Macmillan. 
Nicholson. Elements of Plane and Spher- ‘< 

ical Trigonometry. .90 ci 
Phillips and Fisher. Geometry of Space. 1.25 Harper. 
Lippincott. Mental Arithmetic. 35 J. B. L. Co. 

4 Elementary Arithmetic. .40 
r Practical Arithmetic. 65 6 

Gore. Plane and Solid Geometry. 1.00 a 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





THE CHILD LIFE READERS. 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Brockton, Mass. 


I. CHILD LIFE—A First Reader. Price, 25 cents. 
II. CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE—A Second Reader. 


Price, 35 cents. 


Child Life, the central idea of these books, is 
the theme of every lesson. 





The amount of reading matter in the First and | spects. 
Second Readers is greater than is afforded by | that they possess are : 
most books of the same 16 grade. 


These books can be used with any method of 
teaching reading. 





IMPORTANT FEATURES : 
These books have been planned to improve 
upon the existing school readers in several re- 
The most conspicuous improvements 


Reading matter more interesting to the child. 
Superior pictorial and mechanical effect. 

Easier lessons for first and second year. \the store of literature for children—legends, tales, 
Covers that can be kept clean. 


III. CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS—A Third Reader. 
(In Preparation.) 
IV. CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE—A Fourth Reader. 


(In Preparation) 
Fully illustrated with colored plates. 
The aim of the Second Reader is to develop a 


taste for good reading while helping the child 
|to learn to read. 








The stories have been carefully selected from 





and fables. 


FIRST BOOK IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By RALPH STOCKMAN TARR, B.S, F.G., 8.A., Professor of Physical’ Geography and Dynamic Geology in Cornell University. 12mo. Half- 


leather. Price, $1.10. net Questions to same. Price, 10 cents. 


‘Thoroughly Scientific and up to date.” ‘‘ An Ideal Text-Book.” ‘‘ Every topic is made thoroughly clear.” 


‘“The work is sound and logical.” 


“It is adapted to either High School or Grammar Grades.” 


Macmillan’s Pocket Series of American and English Classics. 


Uniform in size and binding. 16mo, Levanteen. 25 cents each. 


Pocket Series of English Classics 
NOW READY 

Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. By C. W. French, Principal of Hyde 
Park High School, Chicago, Ill. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. 
Park High School, Chicago, Ill. 

The “rincess. By W. Farrand, Associate Master Newark Academy, N. J. 

Macbeth. By C. W. French, Principal of Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, Il. 

Ancient Mariner. By. T. F. Huntington, Instructor in English, South 
Side High School, Milwaukee, Wis 

Pope's Hliad. By Albert Smyth, Head Professor of English Language 
and Literature, Central High School, Philadelphia. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. By S. C. Newsom, Manual High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Saginaw, Mich. 

bj of Wakefield. By H. W. Boynton, Phillips Academy, Andover, 

ass. 
Sexson: s Palamon and a. By Percival Chubb, Vice Principal 
thical Culture Schools, N. Y. 
Eliot’s Silas Marner. Edited by E. L. Gulick, Lawrenceville School, N.J. 


By C. W. French, Principal of Hyde 


By Zelma Gray, East Side High School, 





Mitton’s Comus, Lycidas, ete. 
lish High School, Newton, Mass 
Byron’s Chi'de Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
of English, H. S., Newton, Mass. 
Otner volumes to foliow, 


By A. J. George, Department of Eng- 


By A. J. George, Department 


Pocket Series of American Classics 
IN PRESS. 


Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans. By W. K. Wickes, Principal of High 
School, Syracuse, New York. 


Sketch Book. . ¥ i , ‘ 5 

TO APPEAR DURING THE YEAR 
Rip Van Winkle and Sleepy Hollow. 
Selections of Prose Tales Edgar Allen Poe 
Nature and Other Essays, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Voices of the Night Henry W. Longfellow 
Leaves of Grass , P ‘ Valt it Whitman 
Walden, and Other E ssaye : me. D. ‘Lhoreau 
Selected Stories. ; Charles Brockden Brown 
Autobiography. . Benjamin Franklin 
Fable for Critics James Russell Lowell 
Vision of Sir Launfal James Russell Lowell 
Colonial Verse—Selected 
Poems and en ‘ Bayard Taylor 
Poems—Selected Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Washington Irving 


Washington Irving 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, : 


BOSTON, 


CHICAGO. 


- 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Sutherland. Primer of Geometry. 
Murray. Plane Trigonometry. 
Arithmetic, Practical. High School Edi- 
tion. 332 pages. 
Hornbrook. Primary Arithmetic. 
Bailey-Weimer. Arithmetic, First Book. 
“ ““ “ Second “ 
Third “ 
Elementary Arithmetic. 
Milne. Grammar School Algebra. 
Campbell. Observational Geometry. 
Phillips-Strong. Trigonometry and 
Tables. 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 
in Algebra. 
Wentworth. Plane Geometry. 
Tanner-Allen. Analytic Geometry. 
Milne. Plane Geometry. 

“Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Phillips and Strong. Elements of Trigon- 
ometry. 
M’Lellan-Ames. 

Arithmetic. 
Teacher’s Edition. 
M’Lellan-Ames. Mental Arithmetic. 
Belfield-Brooks. Rational Arithmetic. 
Lester. Problems in Arithmetic. 
Wells. New Higher Algebra. 
“Essentials of Geometry, Plane 
and Solid. 
Stereoscopic Views of Solid Geometry. 
Barton. Theory of Equations. 
Plummer. Supplement of Advanced 
Arithmetic. 
Thurston. Practical Tests in Commer- 
cial and Higher Arithmetic. 
Hewett. Primary Arithmetic. 
es Practical i 
x Teacher’s Manual of Arithmetic. 
Hall. The Werner Arithmetic, Book III. 
“«  Teacher’s Hand-Book to the Wer- 
ner Arithmetic. 


“ “ “ 


Bailey. 


Practical Lessons 


Primary Public School 


1.32 
1.25 


pro 
wre 


Harper. 


“ 


H. P. Smith. 


Ginn. 
A. B. C. 


“ 


Harper. 


Macmillan. 


“ 


S. F. & Co. 
Bardeen. 
Heath 
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“Arithmetic, Elementary. 
se , “Complete. 


Geography. 


Dexter & Garlick. Object Lessons in 
Geography. 

Leete. Exercises in Geography. 
Series. 

Carroll. Around the World, Book II. 

Fishar. Essentials of Geography. 

Davis & Snyder. Physical Geography. 

Our New Possessions. 

Payne. Geographical Nature Studies. 


Ist 


Carpenter. Geographical Reader. 
Holbrook-Bowen. Elementary Geog- 
raphy. 


Grammar School Geography. 
Bowen. Primary Geography. 


Natural Science and Nature Study. 


Moore. Elementary Physiology. 

Coulter. Plant Relations. 

Parker and Helm. Playtime and Seed 
time. 

Holden. The Sun and His Family. 

Beddard. Elementary Zoology. 

Mann. Manual of the Principles of Cook- 
ery. 

Tilden. History of Scientific Chemistry. 

Holden. Earth and Sky. 

Tarleton. Mathematical Theory of At- 
traction. 

Weed. Insect World. 

Poynting-Thomson. Text-Book of Phy- 
sics. 

Morgan. 

Newth. Chemical Analysis. 
and Quantitative. 

Trowbridge. Philip's Experiments; or 
Physical Science at Home. 

Muir. Practical Chemistry, Part II. 

J. N. Baskett. Story of the Fishes. 


Elementary Physiography, 
Qualitative 


35 
.60 


1.10 


10 
25 
.60 
60 
1.25 
5D 


1.20 


50 
1.50 


3.50 
3.00 

.90 
1.75 


1.50 
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L. G. & Co. 


Morse. 
N.E. Pub.Co. 
Ginn. 
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CLEAN, WELL-KEPT TEXT-BOOKS 


for the Coming school Year Are Only Possible 


When the 














‘ 


P. O. Box 643. 


BOOED OSESODHDOS OOBOSSD FDIS DHSHDHDOGODODODOGHOROOSSS 


0008006000008 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 


Pte sag 





PRESERVING BOOKS” 





IS USED! 


FROM 


MAINE to MONTANA 








o 





ihe — Peay | Let the Book Cover take the soiling instead of the book itself. 


1300 School Boards, Parochial and Private Schools 


WILL TESTIFY to the MONEY SAVED and CLEANLINESS PROMOTED by 
the adoption of our System—Book Covers, Self Binders and Transparent Paper. 


HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PBODIEOREBRHE OBEDEBDIDLGAGODPL GHB SEBS HHO BIBESOEHOROCREO DO ORSEDH 


: 
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A Thoroughly Modern and Practical Text-Book. 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 
FOR SCHOOLS 


ROBERT HERRICK, A-B., AND ~TINDET TODD ‘eee 
BotH OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


This book embodies the most recently accepted method in English 
teaching in secondary schools. It has some distinctive features.: 

INVENTIONAL WORK in shaping and arranging thought receives 
the first attention. The student is aided in discovering and developing 
his powers of expression both by the skilful directiors of the book and 
by the work of theme-writing. The criticism of themes is at first sug- 
gestive, not repressive and discouraging. Genuine interest and self- 
confidence will follow this method of work and the student will rapidly 
mature the power of written expression. 

RHETORICAL THEORY as such is nct presented until the second 
part of the book, where it is taken up systematically. The study of good 
use in words, of diction, and of the rhetorical laws of the sentence and 
the paragraph, is followed by a general review of literary laws asapplied 
to the whole composition. 

THE EXERCISES present many original and valuable features. They 
are suggestive, interesting, carefully chosen as to subject matter, and 
within the range of the average student’s experience and knowledge 





‘“* The arrangement and method please me smeontney. The fresh- 
ness of the illustrations, the order of subjects treated in Part I., the plan 
of the book as a whole, commend it especially. "PROFESSOR 4 
Srmonps, Knox College, Galekbury, Ill. 


“The book commends itself to me as wholly admirable in arran o 
ment, method, and —, of treatment. I particularly approve of t 
idea of the authors that the beginning work should stimulate invention 
in composition, should be constructive, and that the minute criticism of 
details ae come later. I shall put the book on the list of books re- 
commended by the English Department to preparatory schools fitting 
for Wellesley.”—S. C. Hart, Associate Proyessor of Rhetoric ana Acting 

Head of Enytisn Department, Wellesley C: eae. 


Cloth, 476 pages, with full Index and Synopsis for Review. 
Copies will be mailed on receipt of the price, 1.00 








BY 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
JtPUBLISHERS.* 


378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





VOCS E844 OB VUO48 0444448 Gj 


‘ 
THE NEW ; 


SCHOOL BUILDING 





School Board officers contemplating a 
new school building should be posted on all 
the latest improvements in school-house con- 
struction and architecture. 


American ScuooL BumLpINGs 


By WARREN RICHARD BriGGs, F.A.1A. 


Show Plans, Heating and Ventilation 
Systems, the most perfect Sanitary Appli- 
alices, etc. 


Illustrated with 89 full-page plates of prominent 
school buildings. A mine of information on school 
building. 


VWEWTADAVAVABOTIDerIDADTEES ENTE 


8vo, cloth, $4.00. 
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JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


53 East 10th Street, : NEW YORK CITY 





Lavecese 


Liiahinieiiomanea Se ee ee ee ee 






Why let your neigh- 
bors and friends think 
you must be 20 years 
older than you are? 








look young with the 


STREAKS color of 70 years in 
the hair. It’s sad to 
see young persons look prema- 
turely old in this wav. Sad be- 


cause it’s all unnec- 

essary; for gray hair AYRT. 
may always be re- 
stored to its natural 


color by using— + 
It stops falling of ig or 
the hair also; makes the hair grow: 


and cleanses the scalp from dan- 


druff. $1.00 a bottle, All druggists. 


I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for over twenty years and I 
can truthfully say it is all you recommend it to be. Iam now 
72 years of age and my hair is as dark as it was twenty-five 
pong ago. People say I look at least that much younger than 

believe I would be entirely bald and snow white if 
it were not for your Hair Vigor. 
Dec. 22, 1898. 


If you do not obtain all the benefits you expected from the 
Vigor, write the Doctor about it, Pa ie 
Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass. 




































rs. ANNA LAWRENCE, 
Chicago, Ill. 









A MODERN SCHOOL-HOUSE 


should have an Assembly-Room 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
No school assembly- 
room is complete un- 
less it is seated with 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 
















No class-room used for lec- 
tures and like purposes, is com. 
plete or as it should be, unless 
it is provided with opera chairs 
| with tablet arms for students’ 
| use in making memoranda, etc. 





The finest school buildings in 
the land are fitted this way, and 
all should be. Investigate the 
subject and you will be converted 
atonce. If you desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for 
our descriptive catalogue. It 
is yours for theasking. Abouta 
million of our assembly chairs are 
in daily use and every chair is an 
endorsement of the idea that they 
are a necessity as well as a con- 
venience. 

We also produce the finest line 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and 
would like to get acquainted. 


A postal card of inquiry, sent by you to us, will serve asa mutual friend 
in the way of an introduction. Let’s get acquainted. 
C.F PERKINS, Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 
Eastern Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 
Fac ory, - - - Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Atkinson. Elementary Botany. 1.25 Holt. 
Barnes. Plant Life. 1.1 i 

Torrey. Elementary Studies in Chemistry. 
Woodhull-Van Arsdale. Chemical Experi- 


“ 


ments. 60° “ 
Peabody. Anatomy and Physiology Lab- 
wot oratory Exercises. .60 ? 
Watts. Geology for Beginners. .75 Macmillan. 


Vines. An Elementary Text-Book of Bot- 


any. 2.25 a 
Sedgwick. Student’s Text-Book of Zool- 

ogy. Vol. I. 4.50 wi 
Bailey. Principles of Agriculture. 1.25 " 
Reychler. Outlines of Physical Chemis- 

istry. 1.00 ‘i 
Wilson. First Nature Reader. 25 “ig 
Griel. Glimpsses of Nature for Little 

Folks. .30 Heath. 
Colton. Physiology, Experimental and 

Descriptive. 1.12 4 
Colton. Physiology, Briefer Course. s 
Lange. Hand-Book of Nature Study, 1.00 Macmillan. 
Jackman. Nature Study for Grammar 

Grades. 1.00 ~ 

Practical Inorganic Chemistry—Advanced 

Students. .60 ig 
Hillyer. Laboratory Manual (Elementary 

Chemistry). .90 a 
Jones. Qualitative Analysis Inorganic. 1.50 ‘i 
Crew. Physics for Beginners. 1.10 i 


Carpenter. Insects: Their Stricture and 
Life. 1.75 “g 


Arey. Elementary Chemistry for Secon- 
dary Schools. 
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Stickney-Hoffman. Bird World. Ginn, 
Byrd. Laboratory Manual in Astronomy. 
Hastings-Beach. Text-Book of General 


Physics. 
Irish. Qualitative Analysis for Secondary 

Schools. 50 A. BOC. 
Holder. Stories of Animals. .60 y 


Wright. Botany. PennPub.Co. 
Knowlton. Nature Songs for Children. 1.00 M. B. Co. 
Rowland & Ames. Elements of Physics. Harper. 
Newcomb. A High School Astronomy. zi 
Wright. Astronomy. PennPubCo. 
Sanford. Physiology, Experimental. 

Part I.—Sensation and Perception. 1.50 Heath. 
Austin. Observation Blanks in Mineral- 


ogy. .30 = 
Eckstrom. The Bird Book. si 
Harrington. About the Weather. D. A. & Co. 
Object Lessons in Domestic Economy. .60 Macmillan. 
Schnabel. A Text-Book of Metallurgy. 

2 Vols. 10.00 
Smith. Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy- 

giene. 1.00 Jenkins. 
Hobson. Economics of Distribution. 1.75 Crowell. 
Baldwin. Advanced Lessons in Human 

Physiology and Hygiene. .80 Werner. 

Kindergarten. 
Latter. Cane Weaving for Children. .20 Pitman. 
Ashby. Health in the Nursery. 1.25 L. G. & Co. 
Beckwith. Story Telling with the Scis- 
50 M. B. Co. 


sors. 
Merrill. Outline Course for Kindergar- 

tens. 25 ee 
Oliver and Boyd. Object Lesson Cards. 28.00 H. &. M. 





ean Ieneetane or "Months, _ N.E.Pub.Co, Wakeman and Heller. — Scientific Sewing 
Songs of Life and Nature. 15 and 1.25 8.F.&Co. and prey — ire, ae 
Katelmann. School Hygiene. 1.50 Bardeen. es Se . 
Warren. From September to June with 
Nature. .35 Heath. ‘* Like diamonds raindrops glisten.” Drops of Hood’s Sarsa- 
Grinnell. Our Feathered Friends. 30 “3 parilla are precious jewels for the blood whick glisten in their use. 
NATURE STUDY CHARTS|SINGING _ Biles the ind 
rom the weariness ef 
H EE RFU L aay er es net 
the circulation, enables 
By Prof. K. G. LUITZ, A.M. the teacher to secure 


Instructor in Natural History and Zoology. 


Thirty Plates 


LITHOGRAPHED IN 


Natural Colors 


SIZE: 17 1-4 x 25 Inches. 


Adopted by School Boards 


OF 
LEADING CITIES. 





Published on Paper. Also Mounted on Linen. 
Complete Hand Book accompanies each set. 


Full particulars, also illustrated descriptive circular and 
specimen pages from Hand Book forwarded on application 
to the publishers, 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS COMPANY, Ltd. 


368 Broadway, New York. 
Liberal Terms to Experienced and Competent Agents. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 





better obedience, fosters 
a kindly feeling among 


SONGS the pupils, and in gen- 


eral is a most important aid in disciplining the school. 
A New Song Book, by S. G. Hanson. 


THE NEW CENTURY SONGS: 4j, up-to-the-times new 


book _Read y. September ist, 128 pp . Mr. Hanson knows what is 
needed in school. Fully a quarter of a million of his books have been 
sold. Price, 25 cents. 


Other Stand-bys Are: 


GOLDEN GLEES. This is the great Prize school song book 
The work teems with the choicest gems written by the best day- 
school teachers and music writers in the United States, in active 
competition for four large cash prizes, and in each instance their 
efforts are their best. herefore Golden Glees is a book without 
an equal for Fresh Melodies, Beautiful Words and Choice Harmonies. 
It also contains thirteen pages of patriotic songs, and twenty six pages 
of The Science of Vecai Music and Exercises for Practice. rice, 
178 pp., 35 cents; $3.60 per doz. 


MERRY SONGS. 18 pp. of instructions of the most practical 


kind, and 100 pp. of sweet melodies and beautifulsentiments. Price, 
80 cents; 3,00 per doz. 


MERRY /1ELODIES. The songs in it will touch the heart of 


many a boy and stir him to manly actions. 175,000copies sold. Price, 
15 cents ; $1.50 per doz. 


FOUNTAIN SONG BOOKS. These are as follows: Book I. 


80 pp. of Original Music; Book II., 80 pp. of Original and Selected 
Music ; Book III , 72 pages of the best seleeted Patriotic, Sacred and 
Miscellaneous airs to be found anywhere; Book IV., Selections and 
Original Music; has been a great favorite. Price, each, 15 cents: 
or $1.50 per doz’ 


MY BUSINESS is to supply teachers with the best books andapparatus 
to be had in their line for the least money and with the greatest prompt- 
ness that can be —~. I issue catalogues as follows: 

100 pages, mor ou rieraN rie 100 pages, classified list of all books on 
education; LIBRAR CATALOGUE, 354 pp., all leading books at lowest 
prices You need this if you ever buy books: 100 pages of school appara- 
tus, maps, etc. ;80 pp. Kindergarten goods. Any or all of these on request. 


A. FLANAGAN, 267-269 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Clarendon Press. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Demosthenes—Speech on the Crown. 
With Introduction and Notes by Evetyn Apsort, M.A., LL.D., and 


P. E. Matueson, M.A. Extra foolscap 8vo, cloth, 90c. 
Marcus Tullius Cicero—Philippic Orations. I, II, 
III, V, VII. With English Notes by Jonn R. Kina, M.A. Extra 
foolscap 8vo, cloth, 90c. 
Herodotus. Books V and VI. 
Terpsichor and Erato. Edited with Notes and Appendices by 
Evetyn Assortt, M.A.,LL.D. With Maps. 8vo, cloth. Reduced to 
$1 50. 
P, Ovidi Nasonis Heroides 
With the Greek translation of Planudes. Edited by the late ARTHUR 
Pater, Litt.D. With a facsimile, $5 25. 
Czsar De Bello Gallico. Books I-VII. 
According to the text of Emanue] Hoffman (Vienna, 1890). Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by St. GEorGE Stock. 8vo, cloth, $2.60. 


The “ Junior’? Euclid. Books I and II. 

By S. W. Fryn, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, cut flush, 40c. 
*,*Books LIT and IV are in prevaration. 

Practical Work in Physics. 
For use in Schools and Colleges. Part IV Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity (completing the work). By W G. WootcomsgE, M.A. (Oxon.), 
B.Se. (Lond.). Crown 8vo, with numerous cuts, cloth, 5€e. 


German Passages for Unprepared Translation. 
For the use of Candidates for Army, ivil Service, and other ex- 
aminations. Selected and arranged by Epwarp EHRKE. 12mo, 


iff covers, 7Fc. 








For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


(American Branch.) 


ALLYN and BACON’S 





New Books ttt New Sehool Year. 


The FOUNDATIONS of LATIN. 


By Professor Cuas. E. 
This book follows 





A book for beginners. 
BENNETT, of Cornell University. 
the order of the grammar, bringing together those 
things that naturally belong together. Itis a short, 
concise and logical introduction to Cesar. 


A JUNIOR LATIN BOOK. 


Edited by Professors RoLFE and Dennison of the 
University of Michigan. This book consists of 
Roman Fables, Stories of Roman History based on 
Eutropius and Livy, extracts from Viri Romae, 
seven Lives of Nepos, and Books I. and II. of the 
Gallic War. It is accepted by all the colleges in 


lieu of four books of Cesar. 
SEND FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF 


The Academy Series of English Classics. 


ALLYN and BACON, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 





93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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INSTANTANEOUSLY ADJUSTABL 
SCHOOL DESK AND SEAT %.+.%.%% 


pei 


Manufactured by..... THE J. M. SAUDER CO., 1215 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


E FIDELITY School Desk is made in three separate and distinct sizes, so as to fully meet all the varied requirements in all the different grades 

of schools. The above illustration shows the same size desk adjusted in three different positions; wiqnest, lowest, and intermediate points, yet 

maintaining, as you will note, the same beautiful and symmetrical appearance at any point of adjustment, which can be said of no fother 
adjustable desk in the market. ‘ ; ; LP ee 

In the construction of the FIDELITY ’’ the objectionable features in all other adjustable school desks have been eliminated ; all the advantages 
have been embodied in the most simple, yet effective, mechanical and practical manner. ’ 

It isan admitted fact, even by our competitors, that we have the simplest and easiest method of adjustment, that we have the most comfortable 
and most rigid desk in the market, but, they will tell you “it costs too much ; theirs will answer your purpose and that it will cost you less money 
WE SAY, before you purchase EXAMINE our furniture, compare it with any or all manufactured, investigate our claims, and, if opportunity is afforded 
us, we will demonstrate to your entire satisfaction that we can adjust the FIDELITY desk and seat from either side, with the pupil in position, toa more 
perfect degree of comfort, in much less time and with far greater ease (and without the aid of any complicated measuring devices), and have the desk 
and seat remain firmer and more rigid fora D apre| length of time than any adjustable desk in the world Further, that it will be as rigid and durable 
and will answer the same purpose more satisfactorily than —_ stationary desk ever offered. . 

That for the high and uniform grade and quality of work we furnish, we cannot do it for as little money as the cheap grades of work on the 
market, but there is no manufacturer can offer you furniture at prices sufficiently lower that the difference will justify your acceptance, if comfort 
and health to pupil, ease of adjustment, mechanical ingenuity, and simplicity are taken into consideration. ? 

.., Write us fully, stating your requirements and we will do all we can to please you. While our prices may not be the lowest they are consistent 
with the quality of goods we produce, and are regulated by cost of material and labor, and will be the same to every purchaser, if by mail or otherwise. 
our transactions are free and independent from any trust or combination of manufacturers, and we assure to our customers fair, prompt, and 


honorable treatment at all times 
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Leading Cext-Books for Schools and Colleges. 


EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE DEE 


The following list of school and college text-books most largely in use in the United States has been prepared for the convenience of superintendents, principals, 
and school officials. From time to time special lists of books will be taken up in THE JOURNAL and reviewed as has been done with Vertical Writing and School Music 
systems. When a firm has several branches always address the nearest branch. Always mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing. 


. B. C., American Book Co. New York, Cincinnati, Show Thos. R, Shewell & Co., Boston & New York. , B. H. ®., B. H. Sanborn, Boston. 
4 

















2. Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. J. B. L., J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia C. s., Christopher sower Co., Philadelphia 
a oo 0, Boston, Phila., Atlanta, Portland, Ore. a G., Longmans, Green & Co., New York & London Scribner, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York 
.&. B., A. S. Barnes & Co., New York Morse, The Morse Co. .» New York Sheldon, Sheldon & Co., New York 
Asricten, D. Appleton as Co. ., New York & Chicago M.86., Milton Bradley Co. Sposa, Mass. Ss. D., Sibley & Ducger, Boston 
Cc. sy Central School 8 mpply Hc Howe. — Macm., Macmillan Co., New York. Ss. B., Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York, Chi- 
Fins %. H., D.C. Pg) mom ome. Me So ng Merrill, & Co. now York ne ‘0,and Philadelpbia 
anagan, A anagan ‘0 - K., Nevello, Ewer & Co , New Yor . B., Thon n, Bi ,B 
Funk Funk & Wagnalis, New York. Melt. David McKay, Philadelphia U. P. *Oniversity Publishing © Co. 4 York Boston, 
fee, Ginn & Company, Boston, N.Y.& a 4 Ox., Oxford University Press. and New Orleans 
wr Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. Boston, N. Y. & Chi. pee, Isaac Pi cael peg New York Werner, Werner School Book Co., Chicage, New 
& N. Hinds & Noble, New York ae Potter & Putnam, New York. York, and Boston ‘ 
Harper, i Harper & Bros., New York P. T. B., Practical Text-Book Co.., Chovsinnd, oO. W. P. House, Western Publishing House, io 
EA" 4, 2 Smnlth Pub: Co, New York. Prang, Prang Educational Co., Bos. . N. Y., & Chi. | W. & R., Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N. 
. *. 2 » 
Algebras. | oe ? L. 8. Moore’s Drawing, Ginn | Dana’s Plants A. B.C. | Steele’s—Popular, A.B.C 
Atwood’s Standard, Morse | Greenleat’s (3) 1.8 | van eee L. G. | Wood's (3), i —— ss + 
Bensenig's (4, A. B.C Normal Courséd2), 8, B. Hamiin’ s Arch. L. G. possess Calendar, Morse Simmons’ “ 
‘ nn reene’: J.B. L. 
—— sed = ee a3. & Thurston’ 4 Commercial Ginn Astronomy, Nerell, (4), “| Wurtz’s Elements, s 
Venable’s (2), U.P. woe sob bP ), a wi 3.B Atlas Botany Tablet, C. 8.8. | William’s (2), Ginn 
Wells’ (4), L. 8. | ww atworth & & Hill (2), “ Peck’s, : «e-” | Spaidin 3 Wi -H. | Benton’ $s D. ¢- H. 
McCurdy’s, ie b e res rd bowen’s A.B.C. Dana’s ild Flowers, Scribner Remsen n’s Organic, 
Perrin’s, LBL Sieh, rim. ‘ © ssen| 8 ceasiona” a Gedde % Shepard’s Inorganic, 
W entworth’s (7), Ginn | Rae American (5) 2h Gillet & Rolfe % Britton *& Brown’s pe wo —Physics, L. G. 
Butts, Sheldon Brooks’ (7) . c.s. | Tod “ bt wl iain A.S. B. Jagors, (2) 
rooks’, ©. 8. - Fr. M6 ‘Sie 
Taylor's, A. & B. Beifield’s (2) SF sharpie Php, * Ginn Gnrvie’ diemmmeandl L. G: Cookels meted pple 
Freeland, D.C. H-. | Atwood’s (2), D.C. H. | Young's (4), Harper | Teachers’ Bot. Aid, W. P. House | Atlas Chem. Tablet, 
bury &Emery’s, _ T.B.| whites (3), = | elle Bieenes "IPG. | Bailey's Lessons, Avery’s (2) Sheldon 
Sheldon’ (2), Sheldon H i a 
Loomis - marper Bradbury Ca r B. eeane. Tooke’s R “ _ Ww. &. R. mh giehringal 
“ oke’s Readin 
oy dens “ea Cogswell a Less. in Nam. «| Gay Ginn | MacCoun’ 8 Hist. (51) S. B, | Andrew’s Man. of Const., A.B.C. 
tit ey’s (2), Mh ete Harper | Sryant Stratton’s A. B.C | Normal Music (2) « "| McCleary’s Stud. in Civ. 
Werner’s (3) Werner | precks’ New Mental Gs, | Eaton’s (2), “ Cole’s Music, « | Morgans’ Pat. Citizenship} * 
Reinhard W.&R. | gheldon’s (2) ’  sheldon Kelectio, «| Prog. Rdg. Study, C.8.8. Peterman’s Clyil Go Society 
“ arsh’s (2) Language & it. os 
Arithmetics. eg oe (2) as by eae " Werner } boners "8 Stasis: (2) D. ie jee ny ” % "0) enon 
Werner | Lantm untonian Writing, . Be 
Balley's, * sai sin) Wiesempaaieeael — Tntroductivgs™ W.& R. wes vert. Den. ak * y at, Teme ame sa 
. nD uc mb’s His' . 8. B. 
pwr tad 9g A. B.C. anno Art. an D.C. H.| Burt’s Prim. Chart Ginn fone, appl Am.Gov. Werner 
Harper’s (2), Brown, Seribner Shaw's Practice a 8.F es a « Martin's Hints onteres inal 
Kirk & Sabin’s (2), « | Danvers, aa were: | eee Pitman | Us, Civil W.& R. 
Milne’s (2), me Hunt. . Duff’ arper | New Seri ~ Reading Chart, P.P. : 7 8 
Ray's (5) a ernie as Progressive .T. B.| Vertical Script Reading Chart “ | Boutwell’s onatt D c. H. 
Wittoe(s), « — | Day's Nature in Ornament “ Mayhew’ # Books (3), 8, B. | Excelisor Map Chart Series, “ Gide" * Political Eo Economy, “ 
New Practical, PF 3. % Ornamental Desig ns * - Hall's, e's ; ° 
Thomson’s (4), M. M. | Jackson’s Decorative oa Bota Chemistry. sonar 8 Pol. Econ. Sheldon 
Venable’s (3) U. sue 's Beautiful ws apace Appleton’s (5), S.B: | Cromer’s Outlines, Morse 
McHeary & Davidson’ 8, Werner Ward’s — ne Apgar’ 3 Plant Apelyeie, hs Cc. Bonnedt’s Inorganic (2), S.B: | Dawes’ Civics, Ginn 
Werner Menta a Goodyear’ A. 8. B. A = 's Trees of N Cooley’s (3), A.B. C. | Macy’s Our Government = 
Raub’s (2), Huntington’ 8 Manual Clark’s Kelsey’ 's Laboratory Work, “ **” Ist Lessons in Civil Gov. “ 

















MODERN UP-T0-DATE 
SCHOOL APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES 











Everything needed in a school-room. Charts of 
all kinds. Maps, Globes, etc. We can furnish any- 
thing desired from a slate pencil or a box of chalk to 
the most modern and expensive scientific apparatus. 

There is hardly a school-room in the land but 
what is in need of something in the way of apparatus 
that would make studies more comprehensive to the 
pupils. Progressive school boards recognize this 
fact and are constantly on the look out for latest 
developments in school-room utensils. 

A carpenter can’t work without proper toois, nor 
can a’teacher accomplish good results without suit- 
able conveniences. Remember we are “first hands.” 
Goods bought from us de not carry several profits 
as is the case in buying from local retailers who also 
have a limited stock to select from. 

We publish an elaborate 95-page catalogue, illus- 
trating everything needed in the school-room. Send 
for it. It is free for the asking. 

Do You Need School Desks? If so, we have the 
finest line on the market to submit for your consider- 
ation. If you are interested in school-room work we 
would be glad to send you descriptive catalogues 
of our various lines. They are worth your study. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


New York and Chieago. 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR ART CO., 
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Complete School-Room 





Decoration Catalogue 





and 100 BLACK AND WHITE PRINTS, $1.00. 


We send our Complete School-Room 
Decoration Catalogue, including the pictures 
of every publisher, suitable for school-room 
decoration, and 100 Black and White Prints, 
for $1.00 until October Ist. 

Price after this date raised to $1.50 for 
catalogue with prints, and $1.00 without the 
prints; and $1.00 per loo for the prints alone, 

Our Black and White Prints are from 
originals, and are 4x 5 inches in size, on 7x9 
paper. No order for less than 25 received. 


a 


257 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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NOTICE TO 


Superintendents and School Board Officers 


lal you placed your order for the opening of the schools? 
is no time to lose. We carry in stock and can ship at a moment’s 
notice the following class of school papers: 


Thesis, Examination and Drawing Papers—Note, Composition 
and Drawing Books, Water-Color Blocks. Bookkeeping, Spell- 
ing and Dictation Blanks, Vertical-Writing Papers, ** Quincy”’ 
Practice Papers (white and manila), Pencil Tablets, MSS. Pa- 
pers, and similar school goods in great variety. 


SPECIAL GOODS OR GOODS TO SUIT YOU. 


If we do not have on our list goods to suit you we will make what you want. We 
have every facility for making up special rulings and sizes. Send us your ideas, and we 
will send you prices—but send to us soon. 





Our Catalogue or Samples are FREE; write for them. 


ACME STATIONERY & 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: North oth Street and Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SALESROOM: 309 Broadway (Room 708), cor. Duane Street, New York City. 





If not there 


















We will cheerfuly give you an estimate. 






PAPER CO., 













THE ADJUSTABLE 
BLACKBOARD LINER. 


In teaching any subjeet it 
is an essential aid. 


In music, Geometry, Book- 

E keeping and (Shorthand) 
Phonography it is an ab- 
solute necessity. 








The greatest time saver yet 
introduced into a school- 
room. 

One hundred and seventy- 

i five useful lines have been 
drawn in less than four 
minutes including time 
of adjusting. 


Teachers using it wonder 
how they ever got along 
without it. 


Price, $1.00 each. Per. doz. $9.00. 





W. LAWRENCE MURPHY, Inventor, Sub-Master Bigelow School, 
Boston, Mass. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


EDW. E. BABB & CO., 


25 Arch Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Exclusive territory given to responsible firms. 
& 








SENSIBLE PEOPLE 


Have abandoned the idea of the old-fashioned rigid 
school] desks combining desk and seat in one. Pro- 
gressive school boards now seat their school-rooms 
with the modern 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS 


By their use each child, no matter how large or 
small, is exactly fitted 
—is comfortable and, 
as a consequence, in a 
frame of mind to prop- 
erly attend to his 
studies. 

No distorted spines, 
no deranged vrssion, no 
slamming of folding 
seats, and the thousand 
and one other objec- 
tions to ordinary 
school desks used by 
schools that have not —— 
kept pace with thetimes. Especially adapted to all 
kinds and characters of schools, from the primary to 
the advanced seminary or college. 

Don’t PuRCHASE until you have investigated the 
claims we make for this style of seating, and have 
looked over the evidence we have to submit of those 
who have used our desks. 











£4 ay 


One cent will buy a postalcard. A moment's time will address an 
inquiry to us andthe return mail will bring you our catalogue, etc. 


FJ. H. BUTLER, Manager. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS 
165 Devonshire Steeet, Bostoo, Mass. 
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Brooks’ Civics, Scribner 
Henderson’s Soc. = 
Davenport’s El. Econ., Macm. 
“a & Rhetoric. 
Butler’s Sch. E A. B.C, 
Waddy °s Comp. & Rhet. “ 
Brookfield’s A. 8. B. 
Hill’s (2), Harper 
Phillip’s “ 
ill’s i 
Hill’s Prin of Rhet., eer 
Kellogg's (2), - 
Cairn’s Rheteric Ginn 
Genung’s Rhetoric, , Ginn 


Tompkins’ Discourse 

Cairns’ Formsof a . 
Newcomer’s Comp. 
Bates’ Writing 1 
Wendell’ Comp.. 
Frink’s Rhet. 
Welsh’s Eng. Comp’n, 8. 2B. 
Raymond & Wheeler 
Mead’s Comp. & Rhet. 
Pearson’s Comp. D. 
Baldwio’s 

Longmans’ Comp., ' 


. ™. 
Seritine? 


POM, 
"OM anmt 


Dictionaries, 
Anthon’s 2), 
Autenrieth’s Greek, 
Harper's Latin, vd 

wis’ a8 
Liddell & Scott’s Gr-Eng. (3), 

Smith’s Eng. Latin, 
Thayer's Greek = = 
“ 


Harper 


Jannaris’ Eng. ~Greek, 
Harper’s Classical, oo 
Everybody’s Dict. > 


Browne&Haldeman’s, U.P. 
Clarendon, Revised, = 
Worcester’s (5: J.B.L. 
Heath’ s Ger.-Env.. D.C. H. 
French- Eng. a 
Anglo Sax. Dict. . 
Constanseau Fr- ‘Eng. = L. G. 
Smith’s Classical, Appleton 
Spiers & Surenne’s Fr-Eng, 


Adler’s Ger.-Eng., 

Bellow’ 8 Fr.-Eng., H. H. 
asc’s, 

Webster's, G. & C. Merriam 


Webster’s ‘School, (15) 


A. B.C. 
Eclectic (8) - 
Tauchnitz’s (4) 


Scribner 
Stormouth’s Dict a 
White’s Latin Ginn 
Lewis’ English Writing, Macm. 


Drawing. 


Natural Drawing Series, F. _ 
Normal! Course (9), S. B. 
Complete (10), 

Primary => 
Shorter = @& 45 
White’s New Course (6), “ 


Hist. Orn. Charts, (10) 
Color Manuals (2) - 
Art for Eye—Ross-Turner “ 
Anthony’s Tech. (2), D.C. H 


Thompson’s (5), 


Chapman’s (2), A.S.B 
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National, Ginn 
Cross’s Color Study, nad 
Free-hand + ~ peel - 


“ Light & Shad 

“ Mechanical Drawing" 
Tracy's = “ Harper 

Economics. 

Laughlin’s Pol. Econ, (2) A.B. “a 
Andrews’ (2), 8. B. 
Bullock’s 
Descriptive Eco. W.&R 
Gide’s Pol. Econ., D. C. H. 


English Classics. 


Eclectic (42), A. B.C 
Burke’ 8 Conciliation, B.H S. 
Rolfe’s (7), Harper 
Rolfe’ : Shakespeare, e 
Rolfe‘s Selec ‘+t Eng. (6), << 
Swinton’s ed 
Student’ 8 Series (36), L.S. 
Baldwin’s (4) S. B.. 
Bradley's, A. & B. 
Academy Series. wid 
Syle’s “= 
Boyd’s (7), A.S. B. 
Enc. Classics (27), L. 


a. 
P’k’t S’r’s Eng. —_ Class. Mcm. 
Maynard’s (184 M. M. 
Rolfe’s Poetry. wen ) H. M. 
Riverside Lie Series, (189) “* 
Modern Classics, (34) = 
Masterpieces of British Lit = 


rodge’ 8 Ballads & igrics o 
Sliver ue's (9) 8. B 
Silver Series (1), ste 


Eng. Classics (40) D.C.H. 

Standard Lit. Series, U.P. 

Eng. Classics, Ginn 
Hudson’s ‘Shake speare, Ss 
Athenaeum Press Series “ 
Etymology & Orthog- 

raphy. 
Kennedy’s (), A. B.C. 
Swinton’s, “ 
Skeat’s, Harper 
Kellogg & Reed’s, M. M, 


Reed’s Word Lessons : 
Dunton’s (3), S. B. 
Kluge & Lutz’s D.C. H. &Co. 


French. 
eee '8 (2), A. B.C. 
Duff = 
Sy —— ‘3 ‘8) 
Worman’s (3), ez 
Keetel’s (3), M M. 
De Rougemout’s M.M. 


Maynard’s French Texts. “ 


Prac. Freoch Gram., Pitman 
Tourists’ Vade Mecum, = 
Ginn’s French a). Ginn 
Int. Mod. eee. Ser. 

Magill's Cc. 8, 
Magill's Mod Fr. Writ (4), “ 
Edgren’s Gram, (2), D.C. H. 


Grandgent’s 
Grandgent’s Les. (3), ” 





Super’s Reader D.C. 
Russell’s M. Auth (21), L.G,. 
Longmans’ Gram. = 
6d Comp. 5 
Bercy (11), WwW. RB. J. 
Bernard (4), = 
Coppee (5) “ 
Fontaine (3) re 
Whitney’s La Langue Fran. “ 
<4 Le Francis Pratique “ 

“ Lectures Faciles (2) ‘‘ 
Bernard’sLeFran.Idiom. “ 
Du Grougets Ele. Fr. Gram. eo 

. College Prep. 
Hugo’a Les Miserables 
Kreeb’s French Course. Macm. 
Racine’s Andromache D.C. H. 


“ 
“ 


Geometry & Trigonom- 
etry. 


Davies’ Geom. 4S Sete. (8), re B. - 
Hornrrook’s Geom. A,B.U 
White’ 5 Geom., 

Murray’s Integ. Calc. m 
Kaymond’s Serveyine. 2 


Crockett’s Trig, (8) < 
Wells’ ——. ee L. Ss. 
’ 

Nichol’s yy - 
Chauvenet’s Geom., J.B. L. 
Chauvenet's Trig. ee 
Hill’s Geom. (3), Ginn 


Wentworth’s Geom. (1) 
Wentworth‘s Geom.& Trig. ” 
Wentworth’'s Trig. (5), a1 


Brooks’ fe s 5 
Bowser’sP. a. Geom., D.C.H 
Hopking’ Geom, re 
Hunt’s a 
Bradbury’s Geom. (1) T. 8. 
Pettee’s Plane Geom., 8. B. 
Welsh’s Trig 
Buckingham’ s Calculus ¥ 
Crawley’s Trig. J.B. L. 
Olney’s Sheldon 
Hull’s me 
Venable’s ni 
Loomis Geom. & Trig. Harper 
Philli 1S & Fisher, sd 
Nichol’s = L. G. 
Estill’s Plan oe 
Casey’s ‘Analy tical a 
Geographies. 
Appleton’s (2), A. B.C. 
Barnes’, (1) a 
Eclectic (2), " 
Harper’s (1) 
Long’s, B 
Natural (2) #3 
Carpenter’s Geog. Reader(2) * 
Swinton’s (1) 
Maury’s (3), vU. P. 
Tilden’s (2), L.S, 
Frye’s (2), Ginn 
Butler’s (4), Sheldon 
Warren’s (5), ad 
Mitchell’s (4), ag 
Longmans’, L. G. 
Tarbell’s (3) Werner 
New Century Maps Morse 


Yaggy’s Geo. Study, W.P.House 





nductive Geography, P, P. 
Redway’ ae abate. of New 
tat “ 


German, 


Dreyspring’s (4), A. B. Cc. 


“ 


Eclectic (6), 
Keller’s, 


Worman’s (4), Hs 


German Texts (23) ~ 
Germania Texts (2) ég 
Maynard’s Texts) 8), 

Prac. Ger. Gram. Pitman 
Tourists’s Vade Mecum xd 
Gems of Literature. Morse 
Loesberg’s re 
Schmttz’s German, J.B. L. 
Ginn’s German (12), Ginn 
Bervhardt’s Ger. ae. 6p 
Modern Lang Ser Ginn 


Alger’s Peter Schiemtbl, Ginn 
Harris 8. . C. A. 
Joynes-Meissner aie ca. 
Joy aes Reader, nie 
Hewett’s Ger. Reader Macm. 
Liebmann’s German Primer - 


Berestord-W ebb (10) L.G. 
David’s Easy Stories ” 
Longmans’ Comp. L. G. 
Gram. = 
Schmitz’ Ele. (1) Sheldon 
Martin’s (4 Werner 
Sawyer’s (2), S. B. 
Beiley's W.R.J. 
Cuttings’ Ger Gram. a 
Kase’ 8 leine anes 3 
Rippe’, 8 krstes Buch Ae 
Muller’s Ger. Clas.() Scribner 
Italian. 


Comba, Lingua Italiana W.R.J 
Edgren, A Brief Ital. Gram. “ 


Greek. 


Coy’s Beginner’s, A, B.C 
Kitchel’s Cato’s apology = 
Pierson’s Prose Com <i 
Gleason’s Xen. Cyropaedia 2 
Hadley’s & Allen’s Gram., “ 
Fiarkness’ ist Book, A. B.C 
Harper & Castle’s Primer, “ 
Harper & Wallace’s Xen. “ 
Johnson’s 8 books of Lliad, 
Keep’s Greek Lessous 


Clark’s Xenophon, D. Me _& 
Clark's Homer, = 
Cornell’s Series, Ginn 
Flagg’s sed 4 - 


Fowler (Thucydides) “g 
Goodwin Grammar, se 
Jebb, Homer, Md 
Liddell Scott, Lexicon re 
Greek Classics (7), Ae 
W nite’s Ist book . 
ae Begin ~~ Book ” 
School Classic: a 
College Series of Gr. Authors “ 
Minckwitz’s Saeeee, 
Harry’s Hippoly tu 
Ather’on’s Caesar’ " ’ Civil Ginn 


r, 


“ 
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White’s Gram. Texts L.G. 
Arnold’s Prose Comp. £4 
Ritchie’s Ist. steps, ad 


Sidgwick’s Ist. Gr. Writer “ 
Catena Classicorum (6) “ 
Wooo ruff’s Gr. Prose Comp. “ 





Yonge’s Lexicon, Harper 
U. 8. History. 
pornos’. ( 3: A. B.C 

Eclectic (2 i 
eetastou’ 'S (0. wd 
Whee 8 (2), aa 
MeMaster’ “a = 
Anderson’s (5) M, M. 
Ellis’, Werner 
MacCoun’s Ss. 
Mowry’s Md 
Labberton’s ie 
Ho = a 4% L. 
ontgomery s (1) nn 
f 3) D.C. H. 


Sheldon’s (2), 
Thomas’ 


Fiske’s, H. M. 
Dodge’s Civil War P 
Barnes’ — A. B. 
Higginso 
Epoch of "Ana. Hist. (3) i a: 
ac vo 8, Se ribner 
— ay * 

ist Series (5), - 
[car rew’s, = 
| eae Ba and Jones(2) U.2. 
Burton’ erner 
Sohmeson’ 8, 4 
Scudder’s () Sheldon. 
Wilson’s Macm. 
smith’s 8 ‘Manual of U.S. 

History, Pp. P. 


English Histories. 


Lancaster’ 8, A. B. iS. 
Thalheimer’ 8. 

Green’s, Herpes 
Anderson’s, M. M. 

Montgomery’ 8, Ginn 
Gardiner’s L.G. 


Higginson %& Channing’s, ‘ 
Longmans’ Summary, ss 
Montague’s Const‘al, # 


Creighton’s Epochs, aoe 
Stone’s, T.B. 
Hallam’s, Harper 
Hames’, os 
Smith’s, sip 
Kummer’s Epitome, A. S. B. 
Oxford Manuals (6), Scribner 
Brief His. of Gr. Br Pitman 


General History. 


Barnes’ Hist. of W’ld, A.S.B. 
Adams’ Outlines, Macm. 
Swinton’s Outlines, A.B.C 
Fisher’s, * 
Labberton’s S. B. 
Andrews’, ne 
Myers’. Ginn 
Anderson’s, M.M 


Continued on page 228. 





EXPERIMENT. 


miu 
TRIUMPH DESKS IN USE. 











AWARM ARGUMENT | 


doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it is claimed to be—THE BEST 
Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 


SCHOOL DESK MADE. 


is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH 


Experienced school ve cannot be deceived into buying 
P because they are cheap. 
cers cannot afford to experiment. 


inferior school desks simp! 
Imexperienced school o 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. 


ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 


COLD FACTS 


E.C. SHAFER, Manager. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


EASTERN OFFICE—109 FirTH Av., NEW YorRK,N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—go WABASH Av., 


A MILLION DESKS IN USE 


Cuicaco, ILL. 








PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s ‘Koh-i-noor’ 


 KOH-I-HOGR ” 


Boes Not Break or 
Smear, 


 KOH-L-NOOR ” 


Erases Basily. 


“ KOH-I-NOOR” 


Outlaste all Other 
Peageils, 


 KOH-I-NOOR ” 

» is Made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 

Suits all purposes. 


—* ERS of Drawing should remember that the work ef 
the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the 
teacher. Instruct your pupils to always use “KOH-I-NOOR” 
pencils and credit will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 
“KOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealera 





L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA AND LONDON. 


AMERICAN OFFICE ; 


123 West Houston Street, - 


- NEW YORK, 
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The Best Books 


For School Use 


FOR USE AS TEXT-BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 
AND FOR THE TEACHER’S AND STUDENT’S PRIVATE USE 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 





Practical Elocution 





By J. W. SHomEMAKER, A.M. 


The practical, common-sense character of 
this book has given it the largest sale on 
record of any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some 
individual system. An elocutionist employs 
a method of his own; he gainsa reputation, 
and he writes a book which embodies that 
method. 

Not so with ‘‘ Practical Elocution.” It is 
the fruit of actual classroom experience—a 
practical, common-sense treatment of the 
whole subject. It can be as successfully 
used by the average teacher of reading as 
by the trained elocutionist. 300 pp., ctcth, 
leather back, $1.25. 





Advanced Elocution 





By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER 


This volume, designed to meet the wants 
of the more advanced students, is the out- 
growth of careful study and observation 
covering an extended period of practical 
work in the classroom and on the reading 
platform. 

No new and untried theories to catch the 
superficial eye are given place, put the 
wealth of thought as found in Austin, Rush, 
Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown, and other 
writers on the philosophy of expression, has 
been crystallized, arranged and adapted to 
meet the wants of the student of the ‘‘ new 
elocution ” 40€ pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 





Slips of Speech 





By Joun H. BecHTEL 


Who is free from occasional “slips of 
speech,” and who would not like to be re- 
minded of them in a quiet and friendly 
way? Here isa little volume for just this 
purpose. It is practical and philosophical, 
fresh, novel, and winning. and written in 
an interesting and chatty style. Cloth bind- 
ing, 50 cents. 





Handbook of Pronunciation 





By Joun H. BEcHTEL 


This volume contains over five thousand 
carefully selected words of difficult pronun- 
ciation, alphabetically arranged. In addi- 
tion to the copious list of words of ordinary 
use, many geographical, biographical, his- 
torical, mythological, scientific. and tech- 
nical terms of difficult pronunciation are 
given Cloth binding, 50 cenis. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 





Astronomy : 
The Sun and His Family 


By Juiia MacNarr WRIGHT 


The author has made the subject of As- 
tronomy as charming as a fairy tale, and 
any one who reads this book will have a 
clear and comprehensive view of the chief 
facts concerning our solar system. She 
shows how worlds are born, the relations 
and distances of planets, and their move- 
ments which produce days, seasons, years, 
tides, eclipses, etc. Few books contain as 
much valuable matter, so pleasantly packed 
in so smalla space. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC 








Botany: 
The Story of Plant Life 


By Juria MacNarr WriGut 

This charming little book is divided into 
twelve chapters, each adapted to a month 
of the year, and devoted to plants that are 
in evidence during that month. The treat- 
ment of root, stem, leaf, flower, seed-pod, 
and fruit are pleasing and practical. The 
subject of Botany is thoroughly covered, 
in an easy conversational way that is most 
interesting as well as instructive. Cloth, 
binding, 50 cents, 


STORIES 








“The Story of the Iliad.” 
“ The Story of the Odyssey. ” 
““ The Story of the Aneid.” 











By Dr Epwarp Brooks, A.M., 
Supt of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Profusely illustrated. 


Handsomely bound. 
Each, $1.25. . 


These three books give to young readers all the prominent features of the great 
epics of Homer and Virgil, in simple prose form and in language that makes them 
delightfal and instructive books for supplementary reading. 
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SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION. 


THE - PENN -|PUBLISHING - COMPANY 
923 Arch Street, Philadelphia. BS i BE 
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The Student’s 
Manual of 


SIGHT SINGING. 


By GEORGE WHELPTON. 


A complete elementary course; 
rich department of new Glees and 
Part-Songs, and a large variety for 
opening exercises and general use 


in schools. 


Sample copy, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Address 


GEORGE WHELPTON 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS 


are in most approved use in 850 Public Schools in 
the United States, and in reply to many personal 
inquiries from school authorities, how to institute 
them, I announce that I have in stock and for 
sale fullliterature on the subject and all the forms 
employed in running the simple system, including 
the Copyright Card, Envelopes, Deposit Lists, 
Teachers’ Roll Books, &c. Samplesand Price List 
Scents. Address, [irs. S. L. OBERNOLTZER, 
1905 Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR ILLUSTRATING LESSONS 


in Language, Geo, raphy, History, Physiology, 

Objects, Nature, Penmanship, Botany, Litera- 

ture, and for Decoration, use Blackboard 

Stencils, the cheapest and most satisfactory 

means of illustration. Our list comprises 50 

designs, correct, well-perforated, artistic. Here 

are a few; order by number, complete list will 
be sent on application, 
BORDERS. 

The borders are made to be placed around the 
edge of the blackboard, lined in with white or 
colored crayon, thus beautifying the rooms. 
Size 24x 86inches. Price, 10 centseach. Three 
or more at 7 cents each. 

101 Spiral Curves 109 Holly Leaf and Berries 
102 Greek Fret 110 Holly Leaf and Berries 
103 Triangular Combinations _—_188 Tulip 

104 Greek Fret 134 Passion Flower 

105 Greek Pattern Anthemion 135 Morning Glory 
106 Egyptian Lotos 135 Roman Anthemion 

107 Ivy Leaf 86 Narcissus 

148 Calendar 157 “Welcome” in Old Eng. Letters 
108 Dogwood 847 Word ** Program” 


PORTRAITS. 

18x 24 inches. Price, singly, 5 cents each; 6 
for 25 cents ; 20 or more at 380 per cent. discount. 
86 Washington 42 Longfellow 

87 Jefferson 43 Emerson 

88 Jackson 44 Bryant 

89 Lincoln 45 Tennyson 

40 Grant 251 Pope Leo 

41 Whittier 252 Edison 
258 B. Franklin 319 Holmes 
234 H. M. Stanley 820 Hawthorne 
255 G. Cleveland 821 Lowell 
256 Henry Ward Beecher 322 Columbus 
824 McKinley 328 Napoleon 

25 Irving 827 Queen Victoria 
826 Martha Washington 328 Garfield 
29 Gladstone 331 Froebel 
8)1 Admiral Dewey 330 Horace Mann. 
852 Admiral Schley 854 Admiral Sampson 
858 General Miles 85 Lieut. Hobson 
Order only from 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 6! East 9th St., N.Y. 


DEWEY IS COMING. 


DMIRAL DEWEY will arrive at New 
York on September 29, and the 
whole country will give hima grand 

welcome. Every school should do its part. 
A handsome portrait of our great hero 
should adorn every school-room. We 
have a splendid one 22 x 28 inches in size, 
a beautiful clear picture, taken from what 
is said to_be the best portrait of the ad- 

















miral. Price, 25 cts. each, or five for 
$1.00. Sent securely packed in strong 
tube. We have also handsome portraits, 


same size, of Longfellow, Whittier, Lin- 
coln, Washington, Lowell, Group of all 
the Presidents. We are just adding 
Holmes, Hawthorne, and Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Price, 25 cts. each. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of school supplies and meet. This will be a 


-, convenience to subscribers to THE JOURNAL in sending orders. 


On another page is given a directory of the leading text 


ooks, carefully classified. 


writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information, you will get special attention by mentioning THE JouRNAL every time you write. 


COB SRE ESE SEE COOGEE SEEEEE DE OOF BOEECEE EEE CE EEE 6 FOES OEE ODOGES EE CHEGEESCECEVOOCEOSCEOOS 


School Book Publishers. 
American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, Or., 
Appleton & Co., D., N. Y. & Chi. 

Baker & iy 4 lor Co., New York 
eed Co., A. 8. . 
Harper & “ol 
Hinds & Noble, Kd 
Jenkins, W. R. es 
Longmans, Green & Co.,_ “ 
Macmillan & Co. N. Y. & Chi. 
Maynard, Merrill ‘& Co., New York 
Meisterschaft Pub. Co. Boston 
The Morse Co., “6 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac 
Potter & Putnam, 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas., 
Butler, Sheldon & Co., 

N. Y.. Phila., Chicago 
University Pablishin Co., 

N. Y., Boston, and New es 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. 

Boston, N. Y., Chicago 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
T. R. Shewell & Co. 
Prang Edu. Co., N. Y.. & Chi. 
Sibley & Duckery Boston, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Bos.. N. Y., Chi 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
Western Pub. House, = 
Werner School Book Co., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Philadelphia 
McKay, David, 
Sower Co., Christopher 
Williams & me agg 
Roch., N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text- Book Co. 
Cleveland, 0. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Ainswerth, F. F.& Co. Chicago 
A. 8. Barnes Co New York 
Open Court Pub. Co. Chicago 
C. H. Nichols & Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Oxford University Press. & 
Scott, Foresman & Co, 
H, P. Smith Pub. Co, 


“ 
“ 
be 


“ 


be: hicago 
New York 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 


Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
American Sch. Furniture Co., 
Chicago 
Olcott, J. M. N.Y. 
Holly silicate Slate Co., = 
N: Y. Book Slate Cv., - 





| Chandler & Barber, 


Charts. 
Hammett Co., J. L., 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Americar School Furniture Co.. 
Chicago 
Potter & Putnam, New York. 
Western Pub. House, Chicago 
Franklin Publishing Co., N.Y. C. 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., N.Y Chicago 
Tuck & Sons, ie. New York. 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st’r, N.Y 


Boston 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 


Penn. Pub. Co., Phila, Pa. 
Kellogg & Co. New York, Chicago 


Music Publishers. 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass 


School Furniture. 
AmericanSchool Fur,.Co., Chicago 
Potter & Putnam Co., New York 
J. M. Sauder Phila., Pa. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
The Century Co 

Lippincott Co., J.B. Phila. 
Merriam, G. & C., Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc, 
Ricketts, C. L., Chicago 


Flags, [ledals, Badges, etc. 
Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 
Am, School Furniture Co., Chi. 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spalding, A. G. & Co,, New York 
Nariagansett Machine Co., 

Providence, R. I. 


Kindergarten Material. 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos., Chicago 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N.Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston & N. Y. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Boston 


| American School Furniture Co., 


Chicago 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Cv., 


New York, 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Knott, App. Co., L, E., Boston 
Ziegler A. A. se 

Eimer & Amend, New York 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 


Insurance. 
Mass. Mutual Life 


Springfield, Mass. 
Mutual Life New York 


Maps, Globes, etc. 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Am, School Furniture Co.C hicago 
Western Pub. House, 

Olcott, J. M. N. Y. City 
Howell, E, K., Washington, D. C. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 


Eagle Pencil Co., New York; 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, ad 
Esterbrook Pen Co., - 
Favor, Ruhl & CoO. = 


Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
E. Faber, “New York. 
Carter Ink Co,, Boston. 


Pencil Sharpeners. 
Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston 
Peckham, Little & Co., New York 
A. B. Dick Co., Chicago. 


School Supplies. 

See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
0 gee Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- 
ial, etc. 

Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
American School Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y. 
Olcott, J. M., oe 


Peckham, Little & Co., . 

Schermerhorn Co., J. W., bd 

Andrews Sch, Fur, Co. N.Y, 

H. N. Booz 1 EF 
[linerals. 


Howell, E. E, Washington, D.C. 


Photos for Schools. 


M. Perry, Malden, Mass. 
Bone Taylor ArtCo., Pe ee 
J.C. Witter Co. “a 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 





Hammett Co., J. L., Bostou 
Olcott, J. M. (he 


Nat. Blank Book Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Acme Stationery & Paper Co. 
New York 


School Bells. 
Meneely & Co West Troy, N. Y. 
McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Second Hand School Books. 
Hinds & Noble, New York 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 


Co- -operative, Boston. 
Eastern i 
Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Chicago 
Coyriere, Mrs. IN. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 

Boston. New York, Chicago 

Toronto, Los Angeles 

N. Xs 

Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureau “* 
Penn. Ed. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., N.Y. 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M. J. “s 
Robertson, H. N. Memphis, Tenn, 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, N. Y. 
Interstate Agency Chicago 


Typewriters. 
Am, Writing Mach. Co., N. Y 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, de 
Deusmore Typewriter Co. = 








Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Blickensderfer Co, 
Stamford, Conn. & N. Y. 


School Telephones 


Couch & Seeley Boston 


Schools. 
Emerson School of Oratory, Boston 
Ethical Culture Schools, NG 
Teachers College, sad 
Eastern [11, State Normal, 
Char leston, Tl. 

N, E. Conservatory of Music, 

Boston 
New York 


Pianos and Organs. 
Estey Organ Co,, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Hotels 
Grand Union 
St, Denis 
Continental Phila. 


School of Pedagogy 


New York 





Eagle Vertical Pens 


Are the most popular and give 


for Vertical Writing 


the best of satisfaction, and are 


used more extensively than any other Vertical Pen on the Market. 


FOR FIRM OR UNSHADED WRITING: 


Fine Point. 








1, Medium Point; Ne. 2, Medium Fine Point; No. 4, Extra 


FOR FLEXIBLE WRITING :—No. 5, [ledium Fine Point ; No. 6, Extra Fine Point. 


FOR SEMI-FLEXIBLE WRITING:—No. 7, Fine Point; No. 8, Extra Fine Point. 


FOR SHADING OR GENERAL WRITING;—Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary Grades and the Nos. 120, 400, 
410, 460, 470, 480 for advanced or higher grades. 





We also manufacture over 1,000 styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Erasers. 
Before placing orders send for samples and prices; you will find it greatly to your advantage. 


EAGLE 





PENCIL COMPANY, ” 


NEW YORK. 
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LESSONS IN LITERATURE. SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING, ARE EE ITT —- 
Cloth, gilt stainp, 38 itliustrations, 412 pages, Enameled covers, 96 pp., price, 15c. Illustrated. sawn 
price. $1.00. SELECTIONS FROM Essays BY LORD BACON. By William pa 
SHEPHERD’s VERTICAL SPELLING BLANKS, Enameled covers, 80 pages. price, 15 cents. Il- Professor of Singing and Conductor of Concerts, 
86 pp. Single or double ruling, per doz., 48 cts, Sun Pecan Oe nee ra Royal Academy, London. 
CaRLYLE’s ESSAY ON BuRNS. reset 3 ee 
Tcetiad cateem, Minin. wien: 0 ce. Dien: ey serene, pp., price, 1.c. Illustrated. Part 1, $l. 00 Part II, $1.00. 
Eetton  tecmn Gaal Ce ae oe ar Coshias Sih peonit and introduction phim aieaih- apadnnenigay 
t 9 sg % y 2. 10 a oduction, y 
i Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero and 27 iestrations’ descriptive of the text. Clearly and intelligently wntten.—?hilip Hale, 
ements ‘enh Gea Demme. ame Pn rey covers, petee, cents. ep om <> eg book is intensely practical 
. Ns d ss s HE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL and simple.—Mus:¢ Tredes. 
Sosxes. In two parts, enameled covers, - 1UWU 1" y. > av > 
es Aig Ag Qh ncn *THE HoLy GRAIL. a can well drop all he has ever held 
trerhe t cas Gas Sonak te eam, cet In one volume, Enameled covers, price 15 cents. regarding the voice and make the truths advanced 
covers, price, 98 conte. ' *BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION, by Mr. Shakespeare a part of himself—and then 
SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. Xnameled oo covers, with notes and introduction oe them for his own purpose.—Tne 
saya price, 15 cents. 4 . a 
cubed pedules ce, ee Raking oon *any of the above volumes also furnished in A remarkable book, the work of a thorough 
. ' » 154 pages, price, . cloth at 20 cents each. Also bound in one vol- scientific musician, a student of the elder 
SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON, LIN- ume, cloth, price, 40 cents. ; Lamperti, anaccomplished singer, an experienced 
COLN, AND BRYANT By H.T. Nightingale. Euam. Copies of any of above sent ; ostpaid on receipt | teac her whose pupils occupy prominent positions 
eled covers, 62 pages. price, 15 cts. (lustrated, of price. ‘in opera and concert work and fill responsible 
7 posts as teachers.—/he Etude. 
’ 
AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 112 WasasH Ave., CuIcaco. 














THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year. Single Copies 


i : ; A, 8, 
|] 15c. A monthly publication edited by Puriie 
|] Hate. The musical news of the world—re- 
| views, criticisms, and articles by eminent 


musical writers. SIXTEEN-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 
or NEw Music by celebrated composers, with 
‘ — |] each number. Send for premium lists. Agents 
We are manufacturers of reproductions of works of art, paintings, || wanted. 


sculp are and architecture, suitable also for educational and decorative | MUSIC REVIEW. 


purposes in churches, public buildings, hospitals, halls of private | Published monthly. Subscription 2c. a Year. Two 
or more pieces of copyright music reproduced in 


residences, &c. Our specialty is large sizes for framing, from 3 feet to | each number. Biographical sketches and portraits 
of composers, with reproductions of their composi- 











8 feet in length. Lantern slides. Send 5 cents for catalog. tions, musical news and notes. list and review 
5 notices of new music. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
copy. 


852 Wasuwinearon Srreer, - “ 


Music Publishers 
[OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, - -  ROSTON 
|CHAS. H DITSON & CU., - NEW YORK 
J. B. DITSON & CO., cs PHILADELPHIA 


Reproductions of the Works of Old and Modern 


Masters. Foreign and American Views. NEW SCHOOL MUSIC, 
20,000 Subjects in Stock. Catalogues, 15 Cents. 


3romide enlargements for School-Room Decora- Novello Music Course Primer. 


‘ ‘ : . : Edited by Francis E. HowarD 
ee ion and Lante sma e er. ’ 
y ue * 1d Lantern Slides m to ord ean iiarely aieae 





WM. H. PIER E &z q We solicit Orders fcr all Musical Publications. 
a CO., row. OLIVER DITSON c0,, 








SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE -s-Wing 3500 minute reproductions | p P 
of famous paintings sent on deposit of five dcilars, this amoun’ ¢e +e refunded or Knickerbocker Series of School 


credited against purchases at patron’s option. Song for Supplementary Work. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO, - 386 Washington ocreet, Boston, Mass Ct@ce?. Books F., 1. and TIT. now ready. 


Paper, 25 cts. Boards, 30 cts. 


DEWEY, DEANE & DAVIS. cia voice i’Sinving 


By Francis E. Howarp. 
Cloth, 75 cts. 





Dewey gave us the Philippines; Deane and Davis have given the educational 
public a geography which is, 
| For Teachers. 


UP TO DATE A Manual on the Training of the 


and contains not only a description and map of these islands, but also of other Child Voice. 
foreign possessions of the United States. R n 
Py Francis E. Howarp., 


THE INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY, P7srmat temeensane Myre Cem etn 
> et » Y >, size 
inductive in m oa, compiete in matter Simple In express10n, conv enient in size, and low in pric 8. NOVELLO, EWER & CO. , 


NoTE THE sIZE—7 x 11 inches. $24 pages. Price, 75 cts. Send 60c. for sample copy. 
21 East 17th Street, = New York: 
POTTER & PUTNAII COPSIPANY, 
nga py ea 74 Fifth Avenue, New York. A, G. SPALDING & BROS, 


New York. Chicago. 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, ses 


THE SPALDING BICYCLE 











Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA Ridden by the Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. Champions 
#O-112 BOYLSTON GT, 29°33 &. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABAGH AVE. 1828 AROM SI. and ali the leading college riders. 
Every Requisite f Ball, Bal), Golf, 
NEW YORK COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New Yous Crrr | 2’? "aguas ‘or Bnet ot eeetiame’ ° 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT] The professional school of Columbia University SPALDING’S OFFICIAL LEAGUE BALL 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. = yn oe Is the Oficial Ball of the National League and all the 
=) ers, ’ Cl- eading college associations. 
Re-opens October 2, 1899. Two Years’ Kinder- als, superintendents, and in- 
arten Course, including Psychology, History of Teachers siepusoge tn normal a hools and Handsome Catalogue of Athletic Sports Pree to 


tducation, Methods, Literature, Art, Science and College colleges, Open tu doth sex any address. 


Vocal Music. Included opportunity for Training Fellowships and scholarahips | | | Spalding’s Official Re gy pt apy for 1800, ready 
primary teachers. Kindergarten pens amounting to $5,750 annually. ae 

a _pewomers sae f- ivan oe Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary.| A.G.SPALDING & BROS., 
cipal. 109 West 54th St., New York City.’ JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. New York. Chicago, 
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Elcetz’ Universal, 

Pp. of Mod. Hist., (18) Serfbae 
Adam’s Civ. Dur. Mid. 
Thatcher’s Medieval Eur. “ 
Schwill’s Mod. Eur. 
Sheldon’s D.C. HA. 


Roman History. 


Barnes’ Brief History, A.B.C 
Creighton’s, aie ‘ 
Myers’, tin 
Leight M. M. 
ore Literature, Scribner 
Gibbon’s, arpe’ 
Bury’s. = 
Liddell’s, bs 
Merrivale’s, =e 
Smith’s, 

Sheldon’s D.C. H. 
How & Le -igh’s, L. G. 


Robinson’s 
Shuckburgh’sBeginner’s Macm. 


Grecian History. 


Barnes’ Brief History, a. B. Cc. 
Fyffe’s, 
Myers’, Gino 
Oman’’s, 
Botsford’s mast. 
Jevon’s Literature, Scribner 
Curtius’, : 
Cox’s, Harper 
Smith’s, é 
Sheldon’s D. C. H. 
Ancient History. 
Barnes’ Brief story, A. B. Cc 
Thalheimer’ s Manual, 
ie 8, M.M 
pool's ve atin Lit., Scribner 
Epochs of (10) 
German History. 
wis’ Harper 
Hosmer—Literature, Scribner 


Keene’s Lit. His. of France, “ 
Fay’s, A.S. B. 


French History. 


Barnes’ A. B.C. 
Montgomery’ 8 Ginn 
Anderson’ 8, M. M. 
Markham’s, Harper 
Orel rtnt LG 
—” . Macm. 
Kindergarten, 
The Little Artist M. B. 


Paradise of Childhood, “ 
In The Child’s World, 
Elem. Color 5 
Color in Kindergarten 6 
Class Books of Color 
— Color Work, 


Froebel, - 
Songs for Little Children, 4 
Myths & Mother Plays 3 
Paper & Scissors 
Kindergarten Papers 
Instrumental Sketches 
Kind. Blackboard 


Knife Work 


Language Lessons & Gram. 
Welsh-Greenwood (2), S.B. 
Mead’ 

Lockwood’s Les. in Eng. ga 


ee sLes.inEng.(6), Dz 
eiklejohn’s Gram., “A 


Carpenter's Macm. 
Davenport’s Emerson = 
Buebler’s Exercises Harper 
Rolfe’s Studies of Eng. 24 
Salmon’s Grammar, L. G. 
Baskervil ‘? Sewell’s, A. B.C, 
Clark’s (2) #s 
Harper & Burgess, < 
Harvey’s ss 
Holbrook's Rommeene. " 
Long’s (8), ie 
Lyte’s, * cr 
Maxwell’s (3), ad 
a 's (2), ee 
Swinton’ 8 (2) ° 
eed's, M. M. 
Reed & Kellogg’s (8), st 
Raub’s (2), Werner 
De Garmo (2) = 
Normal Course (4) S. B. 
Tarbell’s Lang. (2), Ginn 
Whitney & Lockwood's ra 
Cobbett’s Gram. A.S. B. 
Sheldon’s AY) Lang, Sheldon 


Patterson’s (2) 
Buebler’s Ex. in English, Harper 


Welsh’ 's § 

ist Lessons in Eng. “* 
Longmans’ Gram. .G 
Steele’s Gram & Anal. e 
Plain English P. T.B 
Guide to Eng. Comp. Pitman 
Essentials of Eng. Gram. P.P. 
eam essons in 

ish 


Atwood’s Longe 


wage Tables, “ 
Analysis and a 


‘arsing, 


Latin, 
Arrowsmith & Knapp’s 
Viri Rome . 
* Whicher’s 
First Latin Reading ‘“ 
Coy’s Latin Lesson, 
rt’s Inscriptions, a 
Harper & Miller’s Aeneid ‘ 
sf r& Tollman’s Gal. War, 
Lin say hye ong Nepos, ** 
rd’s de Am = 
Dod, -. 4 futtie’s. Prose 


Rockwond’s Cicero’s Cato, ** 








Harkness’ Grammar A. B.C, | Woodward’s, D. C. H. 
“ owed wi Whittaker’s Tools D.C. H. 
= fomwietnes « | Geeamae aes 

tasy Meth “ | Woodward’s, 
“3 Sallust’s Catiline‘ | someer 

Johnson’s Tacitus, , 

Johnson's Persius, A. 8. B. Mythology. 

in rama he ~s Ly Guerber’s Greece & Rome, A,B.C. 

Bain’s First Book . Middle Ages, 


Hart & Osborn (Vir.), D. McKay | 
Heileg’s (Ovid) a 
Clark’s Texts (4) 
Beeber’s Livy, 
Clark’s Horace, 


vy 
Allen & Gree nough, Gram. Ginn 


u (7), 
Collar’s at (5) 43 
College Series Latin, - 
Greenough's > ay “8 
Latin School Classic: % 


McCabe’s Burgham (3), Sheldon 
Ritchie-Prose Comp. L. G. 
Lane’s Grammar, Harper 
Gudeinan’s Lit. of Empire “ 


Latin and Greek Classics. 


Bry ant’s Trans. Iliad H,M. 
Odyssey 
Cranch’s “ Bneid ‘i 
Palmer’s “ Odyssey “ 
Law. 
Commercial Law, W.&.R 
Business = 
Weeu’s aw, D. C. A. | 
Commercial “ i oy 
Logic. | 
Schuyler’s, A. B. C. | 
Jevon’s | 
Daviss’-Inductive, mesper | 
Atwood’s Ele. J. B. | 
Hill’s, A A 
—s. Scribner 
Hibben’s Inductive <A 
Hyslop’s Ele. of Logic me 
Poland’s ‘8 (2), S. B.. 
A. S. B. 
- re Inductive Ginn 


English Literature. 


Brooks’ A. B.C. 
Gray’s Practical Lesson, Harper 
Robertson’s History of 





Rolfe’s Shak. the Boy 2 

Stephen n’s ope, “ | 
Johnson’s a sod | 
Hime’s Par. « | 
Shaw’s Sheldon | 
Vamgwoot an. 4 Authors,L.&S, | 
Renton Outlines, Scribner | 


Clark’s Eng. Prose Writers “ 
Cratk’s a Hist. 


f Eng. Lit. « | 
Sawtelle’s Mythology, Ss. B. | 
Maertz’s Eng. Lit. Ss. B. 


Pattee’s Hist. of Am. Lit. “ 
“Reading Courses 
Tappan’s Am. Authors, 
Vedder’s Amer. Writers, 
Mooney’s Studies in Lit. 
Mooney’s Handbook 


Meiklejohn’s D.C. H. | Merrill’s 


2Q 


Simond’s Eng. Fiction 
Painter’ s Am. Lit. L. 8S. 


En ng. it. 
Parson’s Eng. Versification ° 


Buckingham’s !9th Cent. 
Poetry, = 
Browne’s Drama a3 
\ ghrrone mene _— Lit. "<8; 
Longm L. G. 
Ar nold’s “04 


4 
Higginson’s Am. Authors “ 
Bates’ Talks on Lit. H. 
Adams’ Dict. of Am. Auth. ‘ 
Botta’s Ubiversal Lit. “25 
Richardson’s Amer Lit. a 
British Anthologies, H. M. 


Higher Mathematics. 


Church’s Desc. Geom. A. B.C. 
Osborne’s Calculus, L. S. 
Miller’s Plane & Sph. Trig. “ 
Salmon’s Con. Secs.. 
Williamson s Integ. Cal,, - 
Williamson’s Dif. Calcu., = 
Barker’s Graph. Calculus, ‘“ 


Music. 
Natural Course (. A. B. Cc. 


Brewster&Thomas'sSongs, A. B.C 


Song Wave, 

Wavelet, wd 
Betz’ Gems of Song = 
Franklin Sq. (8), Harper | 
Greene’s (3), Werner | 


Cecilian System (5), S. B. 
Normal Course (4), vi 

” Supplementary (4), ” 
Deem’s Song Chaplet 
Levermore’s, ‘Ginn 
Educat’ 1 Music Course (6) “* 


Mason & Veazie’s, “ 
Whiting’s Course(6), D.C.H. 


Whiting’s Reader, 


beef s Chorus Book, “ 
Riverside Song Book, .M. 
Hunt’s History of, Scribner | 
Johnson’s, S. B. | 
Griggs’ <e! | 
John W. Tuft’s, “ 
Hart’s Sch. Man D. C. H. 


Pray’s Motion Songs, . | 


Bertenihan’s Course, L. G. 
Manual Training. 
Compton’ 8 Ist i. A. BC, 
Larsson’s Carvin: E.L.K 


= varus g Drawings 
Hoffman’s bas Ft System “ 





Salomon’s (2), 8. B 


| Woodhead’s Bacteria sas 


| Scott’s Organic Educat’n D.C.H. 


| Appleton’s Standard(21), A. B. Cc: 


| neve _— (12), 

t . 
Elisworth’s (12) Werner | 
Hill’s (12), L. S. 
Roudebush, c.S.8 
| - remake 8 (103, D. C. H. 


| Duntonian (12) Ba x 
| Intermedial Copy Books, Ginn 
| Nor.: al, ,15) S.B. 
| First Steps, A and 8, 
Cand D, sal 
Intermediate, = 
| Popular (5), c.8. 


1 L. G. 
| Business Handwriting, Pitman 


| Phys. & Health (3), 


| Donaldson’s Brain, 


“  NorthernLands, “| 
Mtaner’ 's Folk Lore * 


| Seull’s, Werner 


Gayley’ s Classic Myths Ginn | 
Bote. 8 Manual, » Me eo | 
| 


Aiken’ s Mind & Mem. Tr. _ | 
Murray, Scribner 


Nat. Hist. and Zoology. 


Burnett’s Zoology, A. B.C. 
Hooker’s Nat. Hist. 6 
Needham’s Ele. Zoo. pe 
Steele’s Pop. Zoo. ~ 
Tenney’s } at. Hist. _ 

| Orton’s Zoolo 4y. Harper 
Green’s as J.B... 
Colton’s “ bt, 
Thompson’s Zoo., Appleton 
Clark’s Micros’ y,. D.C. HH. 


Gorman & Tower’s Dissection 


of Cats Scribner 
Grant’s Common Birds, 2 
Mill’s Realm of Nature, ” 


Thompson’s Animal Life, “a 


Psychology and Men. Phil, 
Halleck’s are Psy.Cul. A.B.C. 
Ele. P| A. 


JC 
Roark’s Phy. in ducation, ie 
Har rper 


Browne’s (4) 
sanded . 
Dewey’s s ” 
Browne's Thought and 
newledge, = 
Browne’s Metaphysics = 


Sully’ = Paycholony (2), Appleton 
Harris’ Psy. Founds. of Edu., 
Taylor’ 's Study of the Child, “ 





Haven’s Men. Phil., Sheldon 

Hill’s 

Davis’ 8. B. 

Poland’s, 

Steele’s Rudim. Psy., L. 8. 

Lindner’s Emp. Psy. D.C. H. 

Sandford’s Exp. Psy. 

Krohn’s Psy- 

Ladd’s Lotze’s Phil. out” om 

Ladd’s Primer of Psy. Scribner 
* Ele. of Physiol. Psy., 


“ Outlines of Phy. Pay. < 

“ Outlines of Descr.Psy. * 4 
Scripture’s New Psy. 
Morgan’s Psy, for Teachers “‘ 
Experim’t’l Psychology Macm. 


Penmanship. 


Longmans’ (14), 


Vertical wn 


American (7) pens 
Newlands & Row’s Nat. $y 8. 

D. C.H. 
University, U. P. | 
Standard (6), c.8. 
Curtiss’s (6), vs 
Hill’s (8), L. 8. 
Normal (10), S. B. 
Ginn’s, Ginn 
Roudebush, Cc. 8.8 
Heath’s (6) D.C. BH. 
Sheldon’ ‘8 - ertical Sheldon 


Standard (12) 
Vaile's (8), 


Merrill’s M. M. 
Ellsworth’s, (6) Werner 





Phys. and Hygiene. 
Johonnot & Bouton’s A. B.C | 


Smith’s (2), aod 
Steele’s 
Tracy’s 
Walker’s 
Dunglison’s (2), 
Baldwin’s, (3) ; 
Brand’s, L. S. 
Raswriler’s, 
Hutchinson’s 
Cutter’s Series (3), 


J.B.L 
Sheldon | 

Gage’s Anatomy, A. 8S. B. 
Thornton’s, L G. 
Furneaux’ ie | 
Ashby’s Notes, ” | 
Ames*Theory of Physics,Harper | 
Stowell’s (4) S. B. 
; D. ¢. = 


n’s, 
Martin’s (3), 
me 
McKendrick & Snodgrass’ 
ys. of Senses oe 


| Yagey’s Anat. Study, W.P.H, 
| General Physiology, Macm, 


Moral Phil. and Ethics, 








Janet’s El. of Morals A. B.C. 
Peabody *s Moral Phil., 2 
Haven’s, Sheldon 
Poland’s, 8. B. 
Robinson’s, si! 


Steele’sRudim. Ethics. _L.S. | 


Hyslop’s Ethics of Hume Ginn | 
Sterrett’s Ethics of Hegel, * 
Sneath’s Ethics of Hobbes. 
—— — Theory 2. 


Muirhead’ 8 Eth 


Scribner 
| Seth’s Study oe "Eth. Prin 


Phonography. 
sen 8 po A. B:'C. 
Munso Harper 
Complete Instructor, Pitman 
Spanish, oe 
Dictionary, er 
Correspondence. = 
Osgoodbig’s Phonetic, W. & R. 
peep Shorthand, Pa. Bs, 
ae Line Eames, A.S. B. 
dwin’s, (3) Werner 
Readers, 
Arnold-Gilbert (8) S. B. 
Todd & Powell’s 5 
Appleton’s (6), A.B. C 


Barnes’ (5), 
Baldwin’s (5), ” 


Readers, Historical. 


| Gail Hamilton's A. B.C 
Johonnot’s (6), = 
—— aha A. B.C. 
Skinn 04 
Exgleston’s mCi (2) Ee 
oorte t J.B.L. 
Burton’ y list. Read. Morse 
Green’s English, Harper 
Dutton’s Pioneers. Morse 

he Colonies xe 
Blaisdell’s Stor. Eng. Hist., Ginn 
Fresese’s Historic Houses, ‘ 
Fih- Mie Roane Ww. nT ~ 
New His. k’s,(4) L. @. 
“Ship ” it’. Bk ) ry 


March’s Anglo Saxon Harpers 
Holmes’ (5), U.P. 
Lippincott’s, 259 
Davis’ (4), ss 
New Normal (5), Werner | 
Werner Primer ied 
Cleveland’s (3), L. 8. 
Ward’s Rat. Meth. (6) S.B 
Normal Course (8), os 
Patriotic (6), 7.BoL. 
Phonetic Reader, Morse 
Oren 's (8), Ginn 
The i Finch Primer, xg 
Hazen’s (5), Sheldon 
Butler’s (6) we 
Monroe’s (6), nig 
Riverside Reader H. M. 
New Franklin, (5) Sheldon 
Adv. (4) 
Pollard’s, P. House 
Cleveland’s Beg’nr’s (3), L. 8. 
Ship” Literary, L. G. 
Phonetic Readers, Pitman 


t 
Riley’s Phonic Primer, P. P. 


Supplementary Reading. 





Rickoff’s A. B.C. 
Eclectic (19), * 
McGuffey’s (6), bad 
Morgan’s 3 
Standard (7), e “439 
Swinton’s (4), " 
Crosby’s or 
Holbrook’s m8 
Carpenter’s (2), od 
Klein’s Ste adder, A. 8. B. 
Guerber’s Leg’ds of Rhine, “ 


Annals of Switzerland, “id 


Harper’s Sch. Classics, Harper 
Thompson’s Fable Morse 
Golden Rod Books, LUE 
Standard Literature nied 
Drake’s (3), Scribner 
Wright (4), « 
Seri a eries od 


Parker & Marvel’s (13), L. s. 
Young Folk’s Lib. ( 
Norton’s Heart of ax Books 6), 


. 
Kupfer’s Stories of Long Ago “oe 
Riverside Lit. Series H.M 
Riverside School Library, “ 


Morris’ Hist. Tales, (II) J.B.L. 
Columbian Sel., sad 
Lovejoy’s SB, 
Foulke’s ee 
Brown’s rs 


Bacon’s Hist. Pilgrimages ° 
Dunton & Shute’s Land of 

Song (3 
Lakeside Series W. P. House 
Biographical Booklets, Werner 








( 
Higginson’s Am. Explor’s “ 
Witt’s Retr’t of Ten Thous., * 
™ Trojan War 44 


Readers, Geographical. 


Around the World (2) Mors 
Geographical Reader A. B. C- 
Johonnot’s Reader, 
Carpenter’s (2) i 
Andrew’s, (3) Ginn 
F rye’ 's Brooks & Br’k Basins ‘ 
Child and Nature, se 
Hall’ 's Our w orld Reader, id 
Geography - 
Shaler’s Story of Our Oont’nt,“ 
Dunton’s Worid SB. 


Rules of Order. 









Ainsworth’s Vestpocket, Ains. 
Spelling. 

*8 (2). A. B.C. 

U.P. 

’s (2). Werner 

S.B. 

Morse C. 

W.&R. 

Sheldon 


ord Lessons,“ 
C.8. 
Spelling, ie oe 

Letter Wr’t’g, “ 
ee, Ains. 
W.P. House 

Speller,* 
W.R.J. 
: OS 

Standard Speller, “ 










Science, 
Bert’s First pee J. B. L. 
Bert’s Prim: 
Bailey’ o—-Siveleal, D.C... * 
Boyer’s Biolo, 


olo 
Chutes" Physical Laboratory" 
Snaler’s Geology 
Smlthvs Basy B 
_ 


Smith’s Eas Morse 
LS mes oe 8 hys: e 
Woodhull’s Obj. Lessons 


Bidgood’ 3 Biology, 
Cumming’s Heat, 3 
Wright’s Heat, os 
Henderson - Elec. & Mag’,n“ 
em. Physics, ‘ 
Joyce’s m.., Engineering, “ 
Entage’s Light, 
Thorpe’s Quant. Chem. Anal. 
Thorpe & Muir’s Qual. Anal.” 
Glazebrook’s Physics, Sf 
Holmes’ Steam Engine 
Urwin’s Machine Design (a) 


Classics for Children (51) Ginn | Rhead’s 7 a—ntaeal 
Fairy a a », L. G. | Ripper’s Ste ws 
Garrison’s Parable | Joubert’s Electricity, - 


Kirk’s Oliver Twist, 
Ober’s Crusoe’s Island, 
Austin’s Uncle Sam’s Secrets,“ 
Holden’s Great Astronomers, ~ 
Harris’ Story of Rob Roy 


Appleton 


| Williams’ Choice Lit. (5) ) Sheldon 


The Sight Reader, 

Sheldon’s Supp. Reading, aia 
Cuole’s Choice eadings, = 
Lakeside Series, Ains. 
Wake Robin Biographies, Pe. 
Stories of Starland, ad 


Readers, Nat. Hist. Sci. 


Cooper’s A. B.C. 
Herrick’s re 
Hooker’s ee 

| Johonnot’s (6), Ee 
Monteith’s se 

| Lockwood’s (2), ss 

| McGuffey’s (3), ee 
Needham’s ni 
Treat’s ° 
Bass’ Plant Life D.C. H. 
Bass’ Animal me 
Wright’s Nature (4), a 
Andrews’ Stories Ginn 
Morley’s Seed Babies. ae 
| Stickney? 8 Earth & Sky, “ 


ets & Companions 3 
Strong’ 's Autumn = 
- By — if 
Weed’s Stories of Insect Life,“ 
Baskett’s Story of the Birds 
ies plet ton 
Baskett’s Story of the Fis es," 
Vv mguar® —— World, 
a 


Bayliss in Brook & now, * = 
Beard’s Curious Homes 
Hardy’s Hill of Shells, » 
Keyser’s News from the Birds." 
Tr roeger’ 's Nat.Study Sky, 
Holden’ 3 Earth and Sky, 

Sun and his Family, 
Harrington’ s About Weat fer 
Weed’s Insect World 


Now Script Primer, P. P. 
New Phonic Primer, pi 
Vertical Script Primer, sd 


Goodeve’s Prin. of Mech’s, “* 
Ele. of Mechanics, = 


| Low & Bevis Machine De- 


sign and Drawing 
Newth’s Chem’! Let, Exp. “ 
Slingo & Brooker’s Elect. 
Engineering, 
Guyot’s Earth & Man, Scribner 
Robert’s Earth’s Histor. 


| Storer’s Agriculture ; 


Waldo’s Mod’n Meteor., xe 
The Contemp. Sci. Series, “ 
Appleton’s Sch. Physies A. B. 
Ganot’s Natural Philosophy 
Steele’s Popular Physics xd 
Dana’s Geology 64 


LeConte’s “ oe 
Waldo’s Meteorology, sad 

| Appleton’ s Physics, ee 
Cooley’s - 

| Harrington’s ‘“ oe 
Steele’s og - 
Holden’s yocleey. - 

| Needham = 

| Burnett's ex a 
naees Physics S. B. 

| Gage’s (4) Ginn 

| Blaisdell’s (4) Ginn 

| Davis’ Mental Phil. 3. B. 





| 


| 





Robinson’s Moral * 
Thompson’s Zoology Appleton 
Gillespie Survey ing 

Tylor’s aathroro 0log-y, 
Deschanel’s Nat. Phil. "appleton 
Gifford’s Ele. Phys, y § 
Dodge’s Ele. an Harper 
Carhart & Chute’s Ph hys., 

| oo ture’s By-w 


ays, 
The Student’s Lyall Harper 


Temperance Physiology. 


Authorized Series (3), A. B.C 
Eclectic (3), os 
—— (3), xg 
Long’s - 
Raswriler’s, 0.8.8. H. 


Typewriting 


al, Pitmaa 
- of Remingtoa, “ 
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SUPERIOR TEXT’-BOOKS. 


Brown’s pa of Grammar. 
The Standard Authority in the Correct Use of the English Language. 


May’s Series of Physiology. 


For Up-to-Date Methods of Teaching. 





WILLIAM WOOD and COMPANY, Publishers, 


51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 









_.. probably fitted out more educa- 
tional institutions with Sloyd outfits 
than any others, and, having the control 
of several patented inventions relating to 
Sloyd, we feel that we have a right to say 


Twentieth Century 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


HE closing years of the present cen- 
tury are witnessing the beginning of 
a remarkable awakening of inter- 


est in our American educational 
problems. 

In order to meet the new demands of the 
country, along the higher plane of educa- 
tional work, with a complete and correlated 
series of text-books fully embodying the 
latest advances in our education, the Twen- 
tieth Century Text-Books are now offered. 

The general editorial supervision of the 
series has been placed in the hands of Dr. 
A. F. Nightingale, Superintendent of High 
Schools, Chicago, and Professor Charles H. 
Thurber, of the University of Chicago, men 
thoroughly conversant with every phase of 
educational work. 

The offer of a complete series of text- 
books for the higher grades of schools, is+ 














sued under auspices so favorable,is an event 
worthy of the twentieth century, and a good 
omen for the educational welfare of the 
future. 

Several of the volumes are now ready. 
Others will follow rapidly, the issue of 
which will be duly announced. Send for 
complete prospectus giving full particulars. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


[Plata Pencil Pointer -a 


that we are Headquarters for 
Benches, Tools, and Supplies 
FOR 
Sloyd and Manual Training. 
Special discounts from catalogue prices for 
quantities. Correspondence solicited. Cata- 
logue for the asking. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 
15 & 17 Eliot St., - - Boston, [lass, 





















A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$1 


A Reliable Scientific Instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 


Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


Circulars 
% Free. 


Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. 
softest lead, Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
* Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
162-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


Preserves the 


This isa 


FLY’S 














information for voung and old asy to use. 
Perfect optical results. “One may use the 

FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice 


Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing 
foot of insect, etc , book desc BUIog and illus 
trating 1,000 common microscopic objects 
glass ‘slides, and covers for mounting objects 
forceps, etc 


Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. ( 
NEW YORK CiTy CHICAGO 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 






which may be 






. SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


examined by any 
one with this 
microscope 





























TELEPHONE NO. 


497-1BTH. STREET HN Booz * 


REAL STONEBIACKBOARDS. 


mY CYMNASTIC 
oe IS 


CHURCH & SCH@IHOUSE FURNITURE, 


7O FIFTH AME . NEW YORK. 








\ BOWLING ALLEYS 
(i Norrogenl Maching |e 


“Durraaens ] inne: R.I 


Sena! "for Cotalegue 












TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON,LOCKEandCLARK’S} THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. | Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| OgendJoronc, } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 
T0 SUPPLY TS Sherrie S be se 2 ene 


n give you lowest prices and prompt service. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 
E. L. KELLOGG @ CO., EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
61 Easr Orn Street, Naw Yore. 








=_ NEw York, New York, 27 East 44th Street. 


THE NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL 
POR MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS. 


4 a German, French, 

edagogical| 7 s,cuage, Grammar, Literature, Phonetics, 
“We Methods of Teaching. We use ‘‘A New Mod- 
ern Language Series” (6 vols., new). Just pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., New York. Couns 
BEGINS OCTOBER 2. 
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‘*Great Haste ts Not 
Always Good Speed.’’ 


Many people trust to luck 
to pull them through, and are 
often disappointed. Do not 
dilly-dally in matters of 
health. With it you can 
accomplish miracles. With- 


out it you are ‘‘ no good.’”’ 


ey the liver, kidneys, bowels and 
blood healthy by theuse of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, the faultless blood purifier. 


Dyspepsia! know a positive relief 
for dyspepsia and that is Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It cured me. My neuralgia also 
stopped.” W. B. Batpwin, 164 Oak Street, 
Binghamton, New York. 

Tired Feeling—“My appetite was 
capricious, my liver disordered and I was 
tired. Hood’s Sarsaparilla relieved it all. 
It cured a friend of mine of female weak- 
ness.” Mrs. Jessiz A. MEARNS, Clayton, Del. 












Never Disappoints 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
Tniy_cathartle to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 














BEREEOEOROEOROREGEOROROROROROROGEORORORORDS 


EECHAM’S 
PILLS 


Cure 
CONSTIPATION 
STOMACH PAINS 
BILIOUSNESS 
SICK HEADACHE, Etc, 
10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. 
PUGHORGUSUEOE DERGEROROHOROREOEGHOOOOROEOEE 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING 


By ALFRED BINET. 








OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
824 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


NORMAL HELP SERIES 


New Books for Teachers and Normal 
School Classes. 





CHILD STUDY RECORD. 


By Tueo. B. Noss. Recommended by leaders in 
the child study movement. 
Pri.e, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE FIRST SCHOOL YEAR. 


By Anna B. Tuomas. The work of the first year 
selected, arranged by months, and_ suitably 
correlated No primary teacher should be 
without it Price, postpaid, 8v cents. 


THE SEVENTH SCHOOL YEAR. 


By F. A. Hitpepranp. Similar in plan to the 
above. Price, po.tpaid, 50 cents 
Published by State Normal Schou!, + alifornia, Pa. 


ADDRESS THE PRINCIPAL, 


THEO. B. NOSS:- 
ENGLISH-COMPOSITION 


Writers, Clubwomen. 





Teachers, 
* Clergymen 
Systematic course 


criticized. WM. H. HAWKINS, Cambridge, Mass. 


by mall, 
Harvard method. Free trial. Certificate given. MSS. 


| Opiates not to be Preferred. 


| Pain, while being conservative, 1s often 
| times unkind and must needs be modified 
|and controlled. Remedies like morphia 
| which tie up the secretions, are often ob- 
|jectionable. Antikamnia has no such un- 

favorable effects. As a reliever of neur- 
| algia, dependent upon whatever cause, and 
|rheumatism and gout, it is of great value. 

In the intense pains ever present in the 
| pelvic disturbances of women, it is to be 
preferred over opiates. Adult dose ten 
| grains, repeated in an hour. 

This drug, for convenience and accuracy 
| of dosage, is now prescribed, to a great ex- 
| tent,in the tablet form. Patients should 
| be instructed to crush the tablets before 

taking; thus assuring celerity. Each tablet 
bears a monogram. 


A New Microbe. 


| Paris, Aug. 1.—Prof. E. Fahrig, the 
| eminent professor of chemistry and doctor 
| of science, has made public the nature of 
his latest discoveries in regard to fiber, 
buman hair, and the microbe which causes 
dandruff, falling hair, gray hair, and bald- 
| ness. 
| This treatment, as Dr. Fahrig makes 
| clear, by destroying the microbe also cures 
the disease of which it is the cause, and 
therefore gives permanent relief from dan- 
| druff and falling hair, and prevents gray 


The American laboratories in New York 
city, to prove its wonderful efficacy, will 
give away a free bottle to every applicant, 
| by mail prepaid to any address. 

Those of our readers who wish to take 
advantage of this free offer should send 
their name and address at once to the 
Cranitonic Hair Food Co., 526 West Broad- 
way, New York City, mentioning this 
paper, when the free bottle will be sent 
| them direct by mail prepaid. 

Chronic Constipation Cured. 

The most important discovery of recent years 
is the positive remedy for constipation, Cascarets 
| Candy Cathartic. Cure guaranteed. Druggists, 
10c., 25¢e , He 

The attention of our readers is directed 
to the advertisement of the Penn Publish- 
ing Company, 923 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, which appears in another column in 
| thisissue. This company has for a number 
|of years made a specialty of the publica 

tion of elocutionary literature and they are 
| undoubtedly the leaders in this class of 
books. Their two text-books on elocution, 
|“ Practical Elocution’? and “ Advanced 
Elocution” are probably the best books 
on the subject in print. They have been 
very extensively used in leading educa- 
tional institutions thruout the country and 
seem to be productive of the most satis- 
factory results. 

They have two language handbooks 
“Slips of Speech” and ‘“ Handbook of 
Pronunciation,” by John H. Bechtel, and 
two books on popular science, “ Astron- 
omy” and ‘ Botany,” by Julia MacNair 
Wright, the author of the famous nature 
readers; also three classical stories, “ The 
Story of the Iliad,” “The Story of the 
Odyssey,” and “ The Story of the AEneid,” 
by Dr. Edward Brooks, A. M., Superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia’ Public Schools. 
These latter books are all designed for 
school use; some for use as text-books, 
and all are eminently adapted for supple- 
mentary reading. They are the latest and 
best books on the sublects represented and 
should be in the hands of all teachers and 
pupils who wish to use the most helpful 
literature. 

Special rates are offered for introduction 
and correspondence is invited. 





Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, will is- 
sue shortly a two-volume Edition de Luxe 
of “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” by Bul- 
wer Lytton. This edition will be hand- 
somely illustrated with fifty-eight mono- 
gravures. reproduced from original 
photographs. The books will be 8vo in 


| size and will be bound in three styles. 


hair and baldness even up to extreme old | 





FORTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


is embodied in Carter’s Inks 





For 30 years we have employed 
OUR OWN chemists, who have de- 
voted their ENTIRE TIME to the 
subject of INKS and ADHESIVES 


CARTER’S INK (CO 


As a result CARTER’s INKS are 


Acknowledged Standards 


THE WORLD OVER 




















BOSTON——NEW YORK——CHICAGO 


ENNEN'S 











rte) -9-V 8 40) 
TALCUM 


TOILET 
ROWDER 


A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
O7"*A little higher in pricethan 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all odor of perspir- 
ation, Delightful after shaving. Sold 
ere, or mailed on receipt of 25e. Get Mennen’s (the 
nal), Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 























Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 
Charleston, ILlinois. 


This school, established by the state for the 
training of teachers for the public schools, will 
open Tuesday, September 12, 1899. The magni- 
ficent new building will be thoroughly equipped 
with the most improved furniture and apparatus 
anda finelibrary. Coursesof study ee in length 
and value to thosein the best normal schools will 
be offered and a competent faculty is already em- 
ployed. The usual opportunities for observation 
and | practice will be provided under the charge 
of competentcritics. Good board can be obtained 
at from $2.50 to $3.50 a week. 


C. I. LORD, PRESIDENT. 





Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals. 


At less than one half the usual price, 40 Minerals r 
40 Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate fragments) for 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each collec 
tion in strong cloth covered case, with separate tra 
for each specimen, and accompanied with Text-boo K 
of 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. RELIEF 
MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 


Eowin E. Howe_t. 


612 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
When writing mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


GREGININ IN ININGNININRGRG OR 


5 





At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to’ 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave,, 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


DxGROORINININ IRAGROROGKERORE 


# 
# 
# 
# 
# 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
§ 












ae 


EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Mass, 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular. 
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SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO | 


| Personally-Conducted Tour 


| vania Kailroad. 
‘ | Over the battlefield of Gettysburg thru 


the picturesque Blue mountains, via Hag- 
erstown and Antietam, and down the beau- 
cooD 
INCOMES. 


tiful and historic Shenandoah valley to the 
Now is Your Chance 


unique Caverns of Luray, thence across 
(29, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


e 
Gettysburg, Luray, Washington. 


viu Pennsyl- 


the rolling hills of Northern Virginia to 
Washington, is the route of this tour—a sec- 
tion of the country intensely interesting from 
both a historic and a scenic standpoint. 
The tour will leave New York 7:55 A. M., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 Pp. M., Saturday, 
| September 16, in charge of one of the com- 
pany’s tourist agents, and will cover a 
period of five days. An experienced chap- 
eron, whose especial charge will be unes- 
corted ladies, will accompany the trip 
;thruout. Round trip tickets, covering 
transportation, carriage drives and hotel 
| accommodations, will be sold Po the ex- 
a | tremely low rate of $25 from New York, 
MADE by getting orders for our cele- |g, ph Trenton, $22 ” woes Philadeiphia, 
brated TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Ex-| and proportionate rates from other points. 
tracts, Baking Powders, &c.—Special| For itineraries and full information ap- 


inducements. If you don’t want a com- ply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 

ae ager ot | Broadway, New York; 789 Broad street, 

Senn WS Gree Pee Poe | Newark, N. J.; or address George W. 
Ox 


| Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES | Broad street station, Philadelphia. 

’ >| A ees ‘ 7 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR. National Export _— Philadel 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- | Reduced Rates via Pennsylvavia Railroad. 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00,, The National Export Exposition which 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 | Opens at Philadelphia on September 14 and 








Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 


Remember allour goods are warranted to 
Send this “ad.” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a I-4 pound of any Tea you may 


give perfect satisfaction. 


select. Mention THE JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 
Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 


Tenth Year begins Sept. 27, 1899. 


Advanced professional study of | 


Education for graduates of Col- 


| continues until November 30, will be the 
| most interesting and important event oc- 
curring in Philadelphia since the Centen- 
/nial Exhibition of 1876. In addition to its 
valuable commercial exhibits it will present 
many features of popular interest and 
amusement. The United States Marine 
Band, Sousa’s Band, the Banda Rossa, 
Innes’ Band, Damrosch’s Orchestra, and 
other celebrated bands will furnish music 
alternately, and a Midway Plaisance, equal 
if not superior to the famous World’s Fair 
Midway at Chicago, and comprising a 
Chinese Village, a Chinese Theater, acro- 
bats and customs; an Oriental Village, 
London Ghost Show, Hagenbeck’s Wild 
Animal Show, Blarney Castle, and many 
|other unique presentations, will furnish 
|abundant and_ diversified amusement. 
| Arrangements have also been made for 
| mandolin, guitar, and banjo concerts. and 
|for a grand chorus from the German 
| Singing Societies. 

| For this occasion the Pennsylvania Rail- 
|road Company willl sell excursion tickets 
from all points on its line, to Philadelphia 
|and return, at rate of a fare and a third 
| for the round trip plus price of admission. 
These tickets will be sold during the con- 
tinuance of the exposition and will be good 
| for return passage until November 30. 

| For specific rates and additional infor- 





leges and Normal Schools under | mation apply to nearest ticket agent. 


a Faculty of six Professors and 
Lecturers. Scholarships available. 
For catalogue, etc., address 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 


University Building, 


Washington Square, 


New York City. 








ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 

Rates. 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 











uring the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
| used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIONs of 
| MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
| ING, With PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
|the CHILD, SOFTENS the Gums, ALLays all 
| Pain, CurRES Winp Co .ic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
|in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
ake no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 


bottle. 


| 
| 








Pears’ 


soap is not only the best in all 
the world for toilet and bath 
but also for shaving. Pears 
was the inventor of shaving 
stick soap. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 


it, especially druggists. 





Lazy Liver 


“i have been troubled a great deal 
with a torpid liver. which produces constipa- 
tion. I found CASCARETS to beall you claim 
for them. and secured sucn relief the first trial, 
that I purchased another supply and was com- 
pletely cured. I shall oniy be too giad to rec- 
ommend Cascarets whenever the opportunity 
is presented.” J. A SMITH. 

2920 Susquehanna Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 






CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste Good. 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken, or Gripe. we See, Oe, 


CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York. 320 


NO-TO-BAC 





Sold and guaranteed by all drug- 
gists to CUBE Tobacco Habit. 





Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, 280th 


» BEAUTIFIER, 
Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
No other Cosmetic will do it. 


Removes Tan Pimples, Freckles, Moth- Patches 
Rash and Skin dis- 
ease, and every 
blemish on beauty 
and defies detec- 
fion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 51 years; 
no other has, and 
isso harmless we 
taste it tobe sure it 
1s properly made. 
Accept no count- 
erfeit of similar 
name The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayre said to a 
lady of the haut- 
at ton (a patient) : 
Ag you ladies will use them, 1 recommend * Gour- 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harmjul of all the Skin 
preparations.” One bottle will last six months. 
using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all Druggists aud Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.S..,Canadas and Europe. 

Also found inN. Y. City at R, H. Macy’s. Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s. Ridley’s,and other Fancy Goods Dealers 
t?"Beware of Base imitations $1,000 Reward for- 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 












y Sgre like Sapolio-They waste 

* them-selves to make the world <i 
‘Lbrighter. SAPOLIO is the .., 
electric light of house-cleaning: 
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Of Especial Interest to Teachers of English. 





Painter’s Introduction to English Literature... .................ceeec cece eceees $1.25 
Painter's Introduction to American Literature........ ........ccecceceeccee eee 1.25 
The Students’ Series of English Classics, ..................00ccccseceeceteeescencees 

38 Volumes, including all the College Entrance ......................0.0eecseeee 

Requirements excepting Ivanhoe.... PERCCE Eh SaSSk pA¥M: Go sebuanul 25 cents to 50 cents. 
Mead’s Elementary Composition and Rhetoric.......................00eeee08 -90 
erp ws NI TT URES io vs singe esoncno ec unssessnve cnedeesecescas-ose -80 
Lowell’s English Composition Handbook, per @oz.......... ©... 0.0... 0.000 eeee -80 
Brace’s Text-Book of Elocution -40 


A LINE UPON A POSTAL CARD 


with reference to these books or others of our publication will start a quick 


response from us. 








-SIBLEY & DUCKER, - = _ Boston Chicago. 
Supplementary Readers. Pollard’s IPoll ard’s Pollard’s 

LAKESIDE Advanced Intermediate Advanced 
LITERATURE SERIES, Speller. ‘Reader. Reader. 


Book I. 
FABLES AND RHYMES 


Mailing Price, &5e. | 


Classics which willcultivate the ear A Speller Superior Portraits 
and ¢ stimulate the imagination. that Teac*es lust Hd a “ on ti 
Large Type, Superb Mlustrations. Spe ling ne ee ee 


| 

Mailing Price, 30c. | Mailing Price, 65e. 
| 
| 


Maung Price, Cloth, 30c. 
Book IT. , - | 
FOLK-STORY AND VERSE _ The only Speller 


ae 


Intended as an introduction to 


Famous stories which will delight which clearly de- ithe works of some of the great 


the heart and awaken the fancy. CIPLES of gyllale jauthors. 


Fully and Beautinily llustratea 
Mailing Price, Clotn, 40c. ation and Accent. \school reading, 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHICAGO. 








FIRST BOOK NOW READY. PRICE: 


{ For INTRODUCTION, 25 CTS. 
| For EXCHANGE, 17 CTS. 





Ida C. Bender, Supervisor of Primary Grades in the Public Schools of Buffalo, N. Y. 


GRADED LITERATURE READERS 


_A series of school readers published under the editorial supervision of Harry Pratt Judson, 
LL.D., Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, University of Chicago, and Dr. 


The names of the editors are a guarantee that from both a pedagogical and literary point 
of view the new readers will command the most cordial approval of the educational public. 

The mechanical appearance of the books will leave nothing to be desired with respect to paper, 
printing, binding, and illustrations. Children will be delighted with the colored illustrations. 





29, 31, and 33 East roth. Street, - vas : 





MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. Publishers, 


New YORK. 

















New eons Drawing Books. 


These beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success, Endorsed by all the leading 
Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, with manuals for teachers. 


supervisors of drawing. 
Send for circular, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE. 


For First Year Grades— 
Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 

Price, . . ; ‘ $12 50 
For Second Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part One. Price, : R $15.00 
For Third Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two. Price, ° ° $15.00 





The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 


| charts combined, 


Contain many of the| 
ication, Pronunci- |Choicest selections in literature for | 


| 
2 
| 
| 


For c’rculars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISIHNG COMPANY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





History for Ready Refenmnes 
and Topical Reading. 


In Five Imperial Volumes. 
By J. N. LARNED, 






¢ 





| The Boston Journal of Education says =< 

“This is a great work, grand in its 
inception, marvelous in its scope, re- 
markable in the perfection of detail. It 
occupies a field hitherto wholly unoc- 
cupied, as there is no other reference 
guide to authentic and satisfactory in- 
formation on the distinct events and im- 
personal incidents of History. Every 
paragraph is practically by a master. 
It is more than all histories combined, 
in that it is easily utilized for all histor- 
ical purposes. It compasses all times 
and climes. It is the best of Literature, 
as well as authentic History. Its maps 
and charts are matchless, its logical out- 
lines in color are helpful.’’ 


Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 


Egypt: The Land of tine Temple Builders, By Water S. Pexry.| payments. Send for circular, giving full information. 


How to Enjoy Pictures, By M.S, Emery. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


New Audubon Bird Chart in Natural Colors. Price, $:.0. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





INCORPORATD 1851. 





CHICAGO 


Solicitors Employed. 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 








The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


‘The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANGE 60. 


OF NEW YORK. 
|RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. ‘ — "aie yee ¢ 
isDursemen ° ’ D 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ‘Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Joun A. Hart, President. Henry 8. Lux, Vice-President. Henny M. Pariuips, Secretary | Reserve Liabilities . - i ae = 
. Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
— —— ee. Dividends Apportioned 
mium Income..........-2.+...-+ $1,667,548.71 $4,101,925.85 92,494,98214 "145.99 | for the Year : 2,220,000 00 
ncoome from Interest and Rents.. 468,205.25 942,648.40 ___ 479,448.15 108.51 | Insurance and Annuities 
MRD ssniiconcseweensar $2,130,748.96 $5,044,574.25 $2,918,825.29 186.75 8 
OES RG 9,565,522 22,085,448.27  ¢12,460,9%5.62 1909 | ™ Force - : 971,711,997 79 
Axounz eae $49 ,480,584.00 $115,678,483.00 $66,197,899.00 183.79 
Roe, SOREL tELL nye ek $755,527.61 $1,959,508.16 $1,208,975.55 150.85 | 
snc iw creation Th Sen tee RN SOWIEIIS MATURED €2,00050000 DIVIDENDS, 68-250791 85 SCHOOL BELL SCOLEGE BELLS. 
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Assets, Dec, 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Lémbilities, $20,075,945.) Susples, $1,959,503.16 | MOSHANE PBELL FOUNDRY, Saltinore, ide 
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